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ON THE ALERT! 


The nation must be ON THE ALERT for attacks. 





Livestock producers must be ON THE ALERT for better production, 
constantly seeking to improve the quality and finish of their livestock by 
good management. 





Central Markets are ON THE ALERT at all times to set the standard 
for good marketing conditions and fair dealing. The Central Markets 
have established an enviable reputation over a long period of time for 
a dependable and wide daily outlet, large centralized competition, effi- 
cient handling and prompt remittance. 





AFTER EFFICIENT PRODUCTION THINK OF EFFICIENT MARKETING 





It is just as essential for growers to be on the "Alert" in their 
marketing as in their production. A year's profit can be lost in a day 
by not doing so. The Central Markets assure competition, outlet, 
distribution, guaranteed remittance, as no other system does or can. 
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Anti-Inflation and Wool 


y= the President’s anti-inflation message to Con- 
gre 


ss on April 27 has caused some apprehension in 
wool circles, it seems altogether improbable that there will 
be any change in the prices now in effect and as announced 
on February 21 by the Office of Price Administration. 


The present ceiling prices, in accordance with the Price 
Control Act passed in January, are based upon actual prices 
as of December 15, 1941. This was the fourth of four op- 
tions prescribed in the law as figures for minimum price 
ceilings. The first two options related to the usual “parity” 
basis and were not employed by the O.P.A. in setting 
wool prices because the law requires that the highest option 
must be employed and the December 15 basis was held 


to be the highest and therefore the only legal basis for , 
wool price ceiling. 


The language of the President’s message appeared to 
advocate amendment of the Price Control Act of January 
in a way to provide that ceilings on agricultural products 
should be set at 100 per cent of the 1909-14 parity basis, 


Two members (Bankhead and Thomas, Idaho) of the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee, which framed 
the price control measure, have expressed the opinion that 
the Senate will not amend the January law in a way to 
lower price ceilings already established thereunder. While 
prediction of what may be done in Washington under the 
war program is most difficult, it yet seems most unlikely 
that present wool ceiling prices will be changed. 


Trade Agreements 


The usual procedure for negotiation of trade agree- 
ments with Mexico and Bolivia has been announced by the 
Department of State. The part of the announcement of 
chief interest to sheepmen is that consideration will be 
given to reduction of the present duty of $3 per head on 
sheep or lambs on foot. Under the law this duty might be 
lowered to $1.50 per head. Blankets are also listed for 
possible duty cuts. 


A brief, setting forth reasons why such a reduction 
should not be made, has been filed by the National Wool 
Growers Association with the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information. Hearings before that committee will be held 
this month. 


Opponents of tariff reductions, when proposals such as 


these are put forward as a part of the war program to 
promote solidarity with Latin American countries, are quite 
likely to be misunderstood. If it were known that all such 
actions taken during the war might be reconsidered at the 
close of hostilities, the situation would be less difficult. 
But there is no such assurance. 


With fewer than six million sheep in Mexico the exports 
in early years under a duty of $1.50 per head might not be 
made in large numbers, but in the future American capital 
might develop larger production there and exports be 
greatly augmented. Future commercial operations of such 
a character however are, like many other questions, so tied 
up with post-war international relations as to prevent 
profitable study at the present stage of world affairs. 


Sxecutive Orders 


The recently increasing tendency at Washington to act 
through executive orders on matters connected with the 
war is not altogether surprising in view of the extremities 
of the situation. An example of this is the recent announce- 
ment by the patient and considerate Director of Defense 
Transportation, Joseph B. Eastman, that federal power 
would be exercised to override state laws considered to 
be hindering the war program. 


In connection with that announcement, Mr. Donald 
Nelson referred especially to state laws on commercial 
trucking and those regulating such matters as the size of 
flour sacks and types of dairy equipment. 


Even the most critical will agree that the dire necessity 


of facilitating the war production program justifies steps 
that at other times would be classified as arbitrary, even if 
legal. 


Actions affecting war materials must sooner or later 
fall in the same category. So long as producers of ma- 
terials are not compelled to operate at a loss, the idea of 
material profits may have to be foregone. Certainly neces- 
sary rates of taxation will absorb most of any margins that 
would normally be profits. 


So long as there is a chance to help win the war and 
maintain one’s approximate financial position, the rest can 
and must be entrusted to the status of affairs under the 
post-war conditions. 


The National Wool Grower 
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Control of corporations set up to handle war mater- 
jals, including the government’s reserve wool supply, was 
transferred by executive order on April 13 from the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, directed by Honor- 
able Jesse Jones, to the Board of Economic Warfare, 
which is headed by Vice President Wallace. In the event 
the American wool clip should be taken over by the gov- 
ernment, the machinery would be directed by Mr. Wallace 


and his chief aide, Milo Perkins. 


The Vice President has discussed wool matters with 
J. B. Wilson, representing the National Wool Growers 
Association in Washington, but did not disclose what may 
be his future attitude or policy regarding taking over the 
next clip. It is understood, however, that some discussions 


Taking Over the Wool Clip 


culture regarding the possibility of the government’s taking 
over the domestic clip. 

It still is to be expected that such action would only 
be taken on request of the War Production Board. Wool 
officials of the W.P.B. have maintained that direct handling 
of domestic wools was unnecessary in view of their powers 
over the use of wool by manufacturers and the operation 
of the O.P.A. price ceiling orders. 

However, growers now have their own representative on 
the Wool Fabrics Section of the W.P.B. While the appoint- 
ment of Roger Gillis of Texas has not been officially an- 
nounced, he is now serving in the division and will have 
an opportunity to present growers’ views on the taking 
over of the domestic clip. 


are now (May 15) -going on with the Department of Agri- 


F. R. Marshall 





Washington Officials 
View Labor Shortage 


ONFRONTED with a serious short- 
age in experienced ranch help,-a 
group of livestock men conferred with 
Washington officials the week of April 
27 on the matter of having key men 
in livestock operations deferred in the 
classification for Army service. 

Conferences were held with General 
Hershey and Major Coatsworth of the 
Selective Service System and Major 
Koontz of the Manpower Commission, 
all of whom had a sympathetic under- 
standing of the situation. The stock- 
men were informed that the S.S.S. had 
prepared a new form, No. 59, which is 
to be sent to employers at the time 
their employees are classified. Since 
it may happen that all employers will 
not receive this form, employees 
should be asked to notify employers 
when they receive their classification 
notice. If the employee is a key man, 
one who is absolutely essential to the 
conduct of the business, the employer 
can file application for deferment on 
form No. 42-A. This application must 
be filed within ten days after the notice 
of classification has been sent to the 
selectee. 

Where this procedure is followed, 
the local draft boards will in most 
cases grant deferment for six months. 
However, if the local board is not will- 
ing to do this, an appeal can be made 
to the State Selective Service Head- 
quarters and if necessary, to the Selec- 
tive Service System in Washington. 

Reports coming from some of the 
states indicate good cooperation of 
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CALENDAR 


California Ram Sale, Galt: May 18-19 
Intermountain Junior Livestock Show, 

North Salt Lake, Utah: June 4-6 
Western South Dakota Sheep Grow- 


ers' Convention, Belle Fourche: 
June 8-10 
Nevada Wool Growers’ Meeting, 


Reno: June 13 

National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City: 
August 25-26 

American Royal Live Stock Show, 
Kansas City: October 24-31 

International Live Stock Exposition, 


Canceled. 











local draft boards in handling the farm 
labor problem, and to help build up 
this understanding, officials of the 
Selective Service System told the live- 
stock men of their willingness to send 
representatives to meet with livestock 
groups and state selective service of- 
ficials for a discussion of the problem. 

The general feeling of the livestock 
committee was that the Selective Ser- 
vice officials were fully aware of the 
necessity of keeping production of 
essential commodities like wool and 
meat at a maximum and, on the other 
side, it is felt that livestockmen will 
readily recognize the need for building 
up a sufficient armed force to win the 
war and will not ask for deferment of 
any employee who is not absolutely 
essential to the operation of his outfit. 

It must also be remembered that 
the responsibility for securing defer- 
ment of these key employees rests with 
the employer, as the selectee will 
probably not make any request for 
deferment. 

Following a conference with Mr. 
Richard C. Harrison, chief of the Di- 


vision of Eligibility of the Office of 
Price Administration, the livestock 
men presented a statement setting 
forth the position of the ‘industry in 
connection with the use of tires. 

The officials in charge of the sugar 


rationing, after a discussion of the 
subject with the livestock group, indi- 
cated that the range livestock opera- 
tors could qualify as institution users. 

Request for such a classification 
should be made of the: local sugar 
rationing board and, if granted, the 
livestockman will be given a certificate 
for one-half the quantity of sugar used 
during the same 30-day period last 
year. If the request is refused by the 
local board, the matter can then be 
taken up with the State Rationing 
Board and if necessary, with the Wash- 
ington officials. 

When employers are given a certifi- 
cate as institution users, they must 
make inquiry of their employees as to 
whether or not they have registered 
and received sugar ration cards. If they 
have, the employer must detach the 
coupons at the rate of one coupon for 
each 12 meals or for each week’s use 
and turn such coupons in to the county 
sugar rationing board. 

Wool growers attending the Wash- 
ington conferences were: President 
Wardlaw, J. B. Wilson, W. G. Gilbert 
and Paul Etchepare of Montana, Roger 
Gillis and Vestel Askew of Texas, and 
H. T. Blood of Colorado. The Am- 
erican National Live Stock Association 
was represented by W. B. Wright, and 
Wetmore Hodges of the Montana 
Stock Growers Association also at- 
tended the meeting. 


-_ 
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Fixing Wool Prices 


N the last issue of the Wool Grower 
I stated that no matter what price 
the grower receiyed for his wool, the 
consumer, regardless of who he is, will 
pay the full ceiling price. To confirm 
that thought, the government has now 
fixed the price of wool beyond the 
scoured stage, and has fixed the full 
ceiling -price, if not more. 
Here is where the grower finds him- 
self under the government regulation 


of wool prices: First, he cannot get the . 


ceiling price because he cannot know 
the value of his wool under govern- 
ment grades. Second, the premium 
allowance ranging up to 10 cents per 
clean pound is beyond the reach of 
the grower, for it is not explained what 
such premiums are based on. Third, 
the grower is forced to sell to the 
dealer at any offer because he has no 
other buyer in this country, and the 
dealer is now out of the market be- 
cause he has exhausted his capital in 
the purchase of the first 125 million 
pounds of wool. Fourth, as the gov- 
ernment is going to use 75 per cent 
of the domestic clip, both the dealer 
and manufacturer have no incentive 
to buy wool, for they cannot now know 
either the grade of wool, or when the 
government will require it. Hence the 
grower is left holding the sack until 
the government states its needs from 
time to time. Fifth, the wool market 
in the United States is mostly a specu- 
lative affair, except for about 30 mil- 
lion pounds handled by the co-ops and 
Texas wools handled through their 
own warehouses. Seventy-five per cent 
of our wool is not, or cannot be, 
handled by either of these outfits, and 
the owners of this wool are left de- 
pendent upon the whim of specula- 
tive wool dealers for a market. 

In the present emergency, the man 
who ships to a co-op or through his 
Texas warehouse is in a different posi- 
tion from his fellow wool grower who 
has depended in the past on the dealer 
and manufacturer for his market. Had 
the growers succeeded in passing a 
law regulating the wool trade under 
which strict consignment houses would 
have been set up under government 
supervision, then we could consign our 
wools for which we have no market 
and await their disposal. It may be 
argued that growers can consign their 
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wool to the existing dealers, but most 
growers are not going to consign wool 
to houses that also buy and sell wool, 
and I don’t blame them. If the present 
setup cannot be changed, then we 
should go back to Congress and revive 


-the wool legislation under which strict 


consignment houses can be operated 
under government supervision. Sena- 
tor Adams had this matter in hand 
when he died, but it probably died 
with him. 

The other day in Idaho the largest, 
and one of the best, clips in-the state 
was offered at auction. There’was just 
one bid made. No one can claim that 
we have a wool market when such a 
thing can happen. 3 

Now, Mr. Wool Grower, -don’t be 
fooled by any platitudes of what’s to 
be done for you after the war. If you 
do not receive a fair price for your 
wool while the war is on, God help 
you—for nothing can help after the 
crash comes. If you have no offers on 
your wool, or cannot sell it at a fair 
price, wire your Senators and ask 
them to see the Price Administration 
about it. Then write your Senators 
and Congressmen and urge that the 
government take over the clip at once. 
Let’s end this nonsense before it is 
too late. 

S. W. McClure 





GILLIS ON W.P.B. 


While not yet officially announced, 
Roger Gillis of Del Rio, Texas, is now 
working in the Textile, Clothing and 
Leather Goods Branch of the War 
Production Board as the wool grow- 
ers’ representative. 

Well-informed on sheep and woe! 
affairs and possessed of unusual abil- - 
ity, Mr. Gillis's services should be of 
inestimable value to the wool grow- 
ers and the government. He is a 
former president of the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation and 
has taken an active part in the organ- 
ization work of the Texas and Nation- 
al Wool Growers associations. He is 
also actively engaged in the live- 
stock business, running sheep, goats 
and cattle. 

A major’ problem with which Mr. 
Gillis will: be concerned in his new 
position is that of the government's 
taking over the clip. It is understood 
that some discussions are now going 
on with the Department of Agri- 
culture regarding this possibility. 











To Insure Return of 
Wool Bags 


Ww indications that the 1943 
supply of burlap may be ser}. 
ously curtailed by the shipping sityg. 
tion, growers have been fully awa 
of the need of having wool bags re. 
turned to them, but some difficulty 
has been encountered in arranging for 


this. Encouragement on this scor 
has recently come in word to the 


‘effect that Mr. Arthur R. Howe, bur. 


lap consultant for the War Production 
Board, has in preparation an orde 
which will require that all wool bags 
be returned to the grower, and official 
announcement of such regulation is 
expected shortly. 


No Ceilings on Lamb 


AMB and mutton were not in 
cluded in the O.P.A.’s order of 
April 28 which placed maximum prices 
on a large number of commodities. 
Ceilings were not fixed on lamb pro- 
ducts, because market prices were be- 
low the minimum fixed by the Price 
Control Act. 

Meat products covered by the order 
were: 

Fresh beef: rib roast, chuck steak, top 
round steak, rump roast, chuck roast, 
beef liver, ground round steak. 

Pork: loin whole roast, rib end roast, 
loin end reast, best center cut chops, bacon, 
ham, whole, half or sliced and salt pork. 


Other meat products: cooked or smoked 
ham, and frankfurters. 


After May 11 no processor or whole- 
saler may charge more for the meats 
listed above than the highest price 
he received during the month of 
March, this year, and after May 18, 
no retailer may charge more for these 
cuts than his highest price during 
March. 

Exclusions from this general maxi- 
mum price regulation fell into three 
classifications: (1) Those covered by 
the Price Control Act, as in the case 
of lamb; (2) commodities, such as 
highly seasonal fresh vegetables, that 
do not have organized markets; and 
(3) primary raw materials, such as 
timber and mineral ores, for which 
price ceilings in many cases had al- 
ready been set. 

Other articles excluded from the 
ceiling at present and of interest to 
the livestock industry are: 
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1, Any raw and unprocessed agricultural 
commodity while in its original state. 
(However, it must be remembered that if 
the article has a price ceiling in the pro- 
cessed state, the price of the raw material 
is thereby controlled.) 

2, Eggs and poultry and all milk pro- 
ducts including butter, cheese, condensed 
and evaporated milk (but not fluid milk 
gold at retail nor cream or ice cream when 
gold at retail.) 

3. Flour but not packaged cake mixes 
or flour mixes. 

4, Dried prunes, dry edible beans, leaf 
yobacco, linseed oil, mixed feed for ani- 
mals and manure. 

5, Living animals whether domestic or 
wild. 

Administrator Leon Henderson ex- 
plained that many of these articles 
free at the present time will be cover- 
ed in the future by supplementary 
orders. He also announced that it is 
planned to set maximum prices for 
certain agricultural products as soon 
as such action is consistent with pre- 
sent or future legislation. 





No Agricultural 
Yearbook 


EPORTS have it that the appro- 
priation for the publication of 

the annual Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has been elimin- 
ated by the House of Representatives 
and, if concurred in by the Senate, 
there will be no yearbook this year. 

It so happens that this particular 
yearbook is entirely devoted to the 
treatment of animal diseases and has 
been prepared under the direction of 
Dr. John R. Mohler, the able, clear- 
headed chief of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry. It is unfortunate that the 
Congress fell upon this particular year- 
book, as it would have been of value 
to stockmen. However, Congress is 
not to be criticized too severely, for 
any one who has read recent yearbooks 
from the Department of Agriculture 
must have appreciated that this re- 
spected publication had long since de- 
generated to the common level of a 
social uplift magazine that preached 
free trade, free money, rest, recreation 
and adventure. 

Considering that this particular is- 
sue comes from the pen of Dr. Mohler 
and would prove useful to stockmen, 
the Senate may relent and publish this 
as the last volume of an honored docu- 


ment. 
S. W. McClure 
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NOTHER chapter in the book of 
famous sheep breeders is closed: 
John K. Madsen of Mt. Pleasant, Utah, 
died on the morning of May 11 fol- 
lowing a short illness from a heart 
ailment and complications. 

John K. Madsen was the last of the 
three Rambouillet breeders who made 
Mt. Pleasant famous in sheep circles 
the world over. The flock of John H. 
Seely was dispersed shortly after his 
death in 1920 and that of W. D. Cand- 
land in 1938, and to Mr. Madsen was 
left the task of maintaining the pres- 
tige of Mt. Pleasant as the home of 
high qualitied Rambouillets. He has 
done the job well. 





JOHN K. MADSEN 


From the first of the National Ram 
Sale down through 26 years, Madsen 
rams have been at or near the top in 
the selling, a record also held in other 
sales and in livestock shows. Madsen 
Rambouillets found favor abroad as 
well as at home, and were included in 
purchases made by the representatives 


of the Russian and Japanese govern- 
ments. Shipments were likewise made 
into Mexico. 

It is indicative of the pride and in- 


terest of the man in his flock that none 
of his stud’sheep entered a sale or show 


‘ 


without a name. “Duke,” “Professor,” 
“Utah,” “Old Joe,”-and all the others 
were something more than just more 
rams to John K. Madsen. To him they 
were individuals, the results of his 
best judgment in breeding, and wortiay 
to head the. finest -flocks. 


He wanted to pass his interest on. 


to others, especially younger. people, 
and to that end annually..presented. a 
loving cup to be awarded.in sheep 
judging contests at the Utah State 
Agricultural College and helped a local 
Future Farmers’ group in their work. 


Recognition of Mr. Madsen’s ability. 
as a breeder was made :in his election 
to the presidency of the American 
Rambouillet Sheep Breeders Associa- 
tion in 1940 where he served for two 
terms. Previous to that time he had 
served as a director and as vice presi- 
dent. He was also a director of the 
Ogden Livestock Show. 

Taking an active part in the relig- 
ious and civil life of his community, 
Mr. Madsen .was president of the 
Mountain Tunnel, the Coal Fork and 
the High Irrigation companies, a stock- 
holder and director of the Progress 
Mercantile Company and of the Mt. 
Pleasant Commercial and Savings 
Bank. He was a member of the Latter 
Day Saints Church. 

Mr. Madsen was born in Mt. Pleas- 
ant on March 15, 1872, a son of Niels 
P. and Wilhelmina Kruse Madsen. His 
parents were among the original set- 
tlers of this city and his father was 
one of the first L. D. S. bishops there. 

He was married in June, 1898, to 
Etta Katharine Whitlock. She died in 
April, 1905. His second wife was El- 
vena Rasmussen, whom he married in 
May, 1908. She died in February, 
1910, and on December 28, 1915, he 
married Mary Virginia Whitlock, who 
survives, with two daughters and a 
son, Mrs. William C. Olson and H. 
John Madsen of Mt. Pleasant and Mrs. 
Paul Ross Summers of Salt Lake City. 

Funeral services were held in Mt. 
Pleasant ‘on May 15. 
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N the April issue of the Wool Grow- 

er, I gave a brief description of the 
preparation of Australian wools for 
‘market. The present article describes 
how Australians and New Zealanders 
dispose of their clips on the market. 


In peace times, over 90 per cent of 
the entire Australasian clip of 1,365,- 
000,000 pounds (1940-41 production) 
is sold through brokers, most of it at 
public auction. Each grower selects 
his own broker and consigns his clip 
to him. A few of these concerns are 
cooperatives but the privately owned 
concerns handle the bulk of the trade. 
This fact is eloquent testimony to the 
efficiency of the brokers and their sys- 
tem. Some of the brokers are individ- 
uals, some are enormous concerns. 
All of them are carefully regulated by 
Commonwealth law. 


In nearly all the articles I have 
written for the Wool Grower, I have 
thought that I would say something 
about one of the largest of these con- 
cerns, Dalgety and Company, Limited. 
Then for some reason it was left un- 
said. Right here, I should like to put 
in a plug for Dalsetv’s. I couldn’t say 
the company is the best of its kind in 
Australasia because I don’t know all 
71 of them. However, Dalgety’s men 
would probably admit that their or- 
- ganization is the world’s best, and 
perhaps such an admission would ob- 
viate the necessity of further proof. 
At any rate, Dalgety’s sort of took 
me in tow everywhere I went in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand and proved 
themselves hosts than which there 
are none “whicher.” This companv 
will sell you a ticket to anywhere on 
earth. or an automobile; they will loar 
you the money to buy a ranch and 
sell you equipment to operate with. 
You can get insurance through them; 
they will sell your wool, lambs, pelts, 
for you; and if you want rams and 
can’t attend to buying them yourself, 
Dalgety’s stud stock department is 
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Wool in Australia 


By J. F. Wilson, University of California 


there to serve you. Last year Dalgety 
and Company handled through all 
their offices in. Australia and New 
Zealand 660,165 bales of wool, which 
at the calculated average weight of 305 
pounds per bale, would be over 23 


- million pounds. Employees of the firm 


shillings and 6 pence on a veterinary 
inspection fee and they sent it to me, 
That’s about four bits in real money, 

But to get back to wool selling in 
peace times. Having been skirted and 
graded or “classed” on the ranch, the 
clip is consigned to the broker and 





BIG LOT SECTION 


611 LARGE LOTS 
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6185 BALES GREASY WOOL 


365 BALES SCOURED SKIN WOOLS 
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Full page of an appraiser's catalog in 
Sydney, Australia. Appraisals of wools 
are held on scheduled days throughout 
the year. 


took me hundreds of miles to show 
me what I wanted to see. I bought 
10 ewes and 6 rams in New Zealand 
and asked Dalgety’s to handle the 
shipment for me. They delivered the 
sheep aboard the ship, bought the fee“ 
and had it stowed away, handled 
every detail perfectly, and then, just 
a half hour before we sailed, one of 
their men came aboard to give me a 
parting shot of Black and White. 
That’s service. After I left they dis- 
covered they had overcharged me 2 


A page from the appraiser's catalog. Note 
that the grower’s initials or brand is 
listed in the description, maintaining iden- 
tity of the producer. 


moved into a warehouse. Here every 
tenth bale (usually) is taken to the 
display room and opened up for in- 
spection of prospective buyers, who 
mark down in the sales catalogs their 
estimates of the values of the various 
lots. Sales are held only on days de- 
termined in advance and are so regu- 
lated as to market the clip at different 
times during the year instead of sell- 
ing it all at once at shearing time. 
Each bona fide buyer is assigned a 
seat with his name on it in big letters. 
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These’ buyers come from every part 
of the world where wool manufactur- 
ing is a large enough industry to de- 
mand imports of raw wool. It goes 
without saying that competition 
among such buyers is keen. The 
grower is paid exactly .what these 
men, buying in a world market, think 
the clip is worth, minus a commission 
to the selling broker. 

Normally, every clip of 5 bales or 
over maintains its identity on the 
sales floor. Bales are all branded with 
the grower’s name or the name of his 
place, or with his brand. Thus are 
achieved the reputations of certain 
ranches for the excellence of their 
wools. In 1936-37, a lot of “Merino 
fleeces,’ which means the bulk or re- 
mainder of the fleece after taking out 
tags, bellies, skirts, stained, etc., sold 
for 4634 pence a pound in the grease. 
In U. S. currency, this figures about 
76.6 cents in the grease at exchange 
rates prevailing at that time. 

At present, the public auction sys- 
tem is out. The British Government 
has taken over the entire clip of Aus- 


tralia and New Zealand at a flat rate 
of 1014 pence a pound, which in 
Anzac currency figures out 13.4375 
pence, or about 17.8 cents in our 
money at present rates. In the United 
States.-where all costs are so high, 
growers would be dissatisfied with 
such a price, but in Australia, at the 
time of my visit, they were quite 
happy over it. The flat rate paid by 
the British Government for all wool 
grown in Australasia does not mean 
that every grower gets the same price 
per pound.. Far from it. The clips are 
still skirted and classed and baled 
just as carefully as before and still go 
to the market centers to be handled 
by the same brokers that handled them 
before the. war. Now, however, the 
brokers’ organizations aid in apprais- 
ing the wool. 

The Commonwealth Government 
has created a Central Wool Committee 
which establishes policies, lays out 
plans and serves as an appeal board. 
It has a chairman, an executive mem- 
ber, three grower representatives, and 
three representatives of the wool sell- 


ing brokers. Serving under it are 
state wool committees in each state 
(except Northern Territory where 
there are practically no sheep). Most 
of these state committees consist of 
two growers, three brokers, one buyer, 
one manufacturer, and one represen- 
tative of the scourers and pullers. It 
is their job to determine how much 
more than the fixed price each lot of 
wool is worth, or how much less than 
the fixed price it is worth. Obviously, 
most of the details of appraisement, 
the assessment of yields, etc., have to 
be done through the brokers’ organi- 
zations because they have the trained 
personnel. Each lot is appraised by 
two or three appraisers working inde- 
pendently. If they cannot agree, gov- 
ernment appraisers decide the issue. 
TlInder such a scheme the evaluators 
have to be very careful to put values 
low enough to be covered by the 
British Government’s flat price. Last 
year when the final reckoning was 
made, the average appraised price was 
12.4028 pence a pound, or 1.0347 
pence less than the British flat rate. 





Dalgety and Co., Ltd., wool “store” or warehouse at Port Adelaide, South Australia. This beautifully lighted room has space for the 


display of 5000 bales of wool representing several times that much stored in the building. 


In such places, appraisers working 


indirectly for the Commonwealth Government through its Central Wool Committee, determine what price is to be paid Australian 
Photo compliments of Dalgety and Co., Ltd. 


growers for their clips. 
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The difference or “retention money” 
was returned to growers on a pro rata 
basis, so that no middleman made any 
speculative profit. 


The Central Wool Committee in 
Australia has done a remarkable job 
of satisfying most growers. The dif- 
ficulties involved may be imagined 
from the fact that there are over 1600 
different lines or descriptions of wool 
listed. 

To illustrate the statement that the 
appraiser's job is to estimate how 
much more or how much less than 
the flat price each lot of wool is 
worth, let us take the clip of “Black- 
ford” in the South Island of New Zea- 
land. This is a clip of Merino wool 
grown in high cold country. The 
classer ségregated the various lines 
as AA for the best, A not quite so 
good, and B for the shorter and less 
desirable fleeces. His returns were as 
follows: 


AA A B 
260 ram hoggets........ 20d 19%d 17d 
- 3.” ena 18%4d 18d 16%d 
251 ewe hoggets ...... 20d 19%d 17d 
179 maiden ewes........ = 20d 17%d 
een 21d 20%d 17%d 
Neck Pieces ....161¢d 
2nd pieces ...... 14d 


By way of explanation, a “hogget”’ 
is a yearling, a maiden ewe, one that 
has not been bred. The “d,” of course, 
is the English sign for pence. So while 
the average price of wool throughout 
the entire Dominion of New Zealand 
was about 1314d, the better end of 
this clip brought up to 21d. Note also 
that the fleeces from these Merino 
yearling rams brought the same price 
as those from the yearling ewes. 
That doesn’t fit in very well with the 
demand of a lot of our wool buyers 
for fine-wool buck fleeces at half price. 


Through peace and war the Austra- 
lian system of marketing wool through 
brokers who act as the growers’ agents 
is probably the best method ever de- 
vised. The system insures the growers’ 
getting exactly what the wool is worth. 
Poorly grown clips sell for little, well- 
grown ones for substantial premiums. 
This marketing system has been a 
great factor in determining the way 
sheep are bred in Australia. It is re- 
sponsible for the fact that Australians 
have bred for a low shrinkage in all 
their wools because the clips are sold 
on a shrinkage basis, as well as on 
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length, strength, fineness, and other 
attributes. The Ohio Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, and the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, made a com- 
parison of Tasmanian Merinos (super- 
fine fiber) with their own Ohio De- 
laines. The test showed that the little 
Tasmanians were too small to fit into 
our economic picture and they had 
other drawbacks but, nevertheless, 
they had some virtues not possessed 
by the Delaines. The Delaines pro- 
duced one to two pounds more grease 
wool per 100 pounds live weight than 
the Tasmanians, but when the fleeces 
were scoured it was found that the 
tables were reversed; the Tasmanians 
produced over a pound more clean 
wool per 100 pounds live weight than 
the Delaines. By breeding for light 
grease content or low shrinkage, Aus- 
tralians have increased the number of 
fibers per square inch of body surface 
(density) and, hence, have increased 
the clean weight because each sheep 
is producing more fibers. The Ohio 
workers showed that the denser fleeced 
Tasmanian fleeces excluded the wea- 
the: better than our greasier sheep. 
And remember that the Tasmanian 
type, or fine-wool Merino, is the one 
now rapidly passing out in Australia 
because it doesn’t produce enough 
clean wool. But the policy of breeding 
sheep for low shrinkage is intelligent 
only when wool is to be sold on a 
shrinkage basis. 


A short while ago, I had a letter 
from Mr. T. S. Austin, present man- 
ager of the great Austin Wanganella 
Company at Deniliquin, New South 
Wales. It was in answer to some 
printed material I had sent him de- 
scriptive of some of our sheep. In 
reply Mr. Austin said, in part: 

The item that has impressed me most 
is the low percentage of clean scoured 
wool that you get from your Rambouillets 
and I cannot help feeling that something 
could be done to increase this yield. I 
have always been very keen on sheep 
whose wool gives a very high yield with- 
out being dry-or harsh. We all know the 
effect that extra weight has on a race 
horse and my contention is that the same 
thing applies to sheep. Consequently, a 
ram cutting 25 pounds of greasy wool that 
yields 14 pounds clean scoured, is a better 
proposition than a ram cutting 30 pounds 
greasy and yielding 14 pounds clean. Ram 
No. 2 has an extra 5 pounds of useless 
grease to carry round with him and in a 
bad season when he has to walk a long 
way to get enough feed to keep him alive, 


this extra weight would be a very bi 
handicap. 

Under present conditions in this 
country, there is no ceiling on the 
price of wool to the grower. Buyey 
are buying under a ceiling order on, 
clean basis but they are not obligated 
to pay any more than they have to, 
There is nothing morally wrong with 
the scheme. If the U. S. Governmen 
took over the clip, however, under 
plan similar in principle to that jy 
Australia and the wools were apprais. 
ed according to how closely they ap. 
proached ceiling values, a lot of groyw.- 
ers would get quite a shock and , 
liberal education as well. That’s why 
I wouldn’t mind having the gover- 
ment own all the wool. If such a plan 
continued for any length of time, say 
four or five years, it might revolv- 
tionize the breeding of sheep for wool 
production, and would certainly cause 
some drastic revision of the way we 
put up our clips for market. Two or 
three skilled appraisers working inde- 
pendently and with no speculative 
profit in sight for themselves would 
have every reason to give the grower 
just what he had coming to him. The 
fellow who had strived for years to 
breed for good wool and who put it 
up attractively would reap a rich re- 
ward. The other fellow, who uses jute 
twine, puts black fleeces in with white, 
fails to tag before shearing, brands 
with house paint or roofing tar, and 
uses “cheap” rams, would get it in 


the neck. 


Wool marketing in this country is 
a better proposition for the western 
grower than it used to be. We have 
made some progress, especially in sell- 
ing the larger clips. Cooperative mar- 
keting, the agricultural news service 
of the government in publishing and 
broadcasting prices, “order” buying, 
more competition among dealers and 
several other factors have combined 
to make the wool grower a better busi- 
ness man than he used to be. But we 
still have a long way to go to evolve 
a system in the United States that will 
work as well for us as the Australian 
system does for the Aussie. Of course, 
in a vear like 1942 when every fellow 
and his kid contracts the wool on the 


sheep’s back before shearing, 


progress not only halts but goes back- 
ward. 


our 
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The notes on weather conditions appearing under the names of the various 
states in Around the Range Country are furnished by J. Cecil Alter of the 
U. S. Weather Bureau and based upon reports and publications for the month 
of April. 

The Wool Grower welcomes and desires communications from interested 
readers in any part of the country for this department of the Wool Grower 
and also invites comment and opinions upon questions relating to the sheep 
industry and of importance and significance to wool growers. 

WESTERN TEXAS 
Moderate to beneficial showers oc- 
curred in scattered localities, being 


ample for livestockmen as a rule. Tem- 
perature conditions were generally fa- 
vorable. Grains and pastures have 
made an excellent growth and live- 
stock are reported good. Sheep shear- 
ing is getting under way where wea- 
ther has been favorable. On account 
of new grass, livestock are making 
satisfactory gains. 


Sonora, Sutton County 


Our weather in this section has been 
excellent during the past three weeks, 
with the most of the range country 
having excellent rains. The range 
country looks good. 

The lamb crop was light, however, 
due to a tough winter. I do not be- 
lieve that our average lamb crop over 
the entire state will be better than 65 
per cent. 

Vestel Askew, Secretary 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers 
Association 


ARIZONA 


Normal temperatures favored vege- 
tation growth. Precipitation was large- 
ly light, but somewhat heavier later 
in the month, when heavy snows fell 
at higher elevations of northern coun- 
ties. Livestock are in good shape, 
with plenty of feed and water. Sheep 
are moving to summer range areas. 


NEW MEXICO 


Temperatures were largely above 
hormal and very favorable, until the 
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last week which was quite cold. Pre- 
cipitation was ample over the eastern 
half, but the weather was dry in the 
west until the closing week. Warm, 
dry weather is now needed in most 
sections. Livestock are in satisfactory 
condition practically everywhere. 


Clovis, Curry County 


Weather conditions are normal, but 
with more moisture than usual, and 
grass has started better than for sev- 
eral years (May 1). Due to storms 
the last half of April, there was some 
loss in lambs and the number saved 
is about 20 per cent short of last 
year’s. 

One bunch of short yearling ewes 
has been sold recently at $7, but that 
is the only sale I have heard of. 

About half of the wool has been 
contracted here in a price range of 
33 to 38 cents. 

Our expenses are about 20 per cent 
higher than they were last year. We 
have very few coyotes; our greatest 
hazard is the interference of Wash- 


ington bureaus with our industry. 
P. E. Jordan 


COLORADO 


Mild temperatures prevailed until 
the last week which was unseasonably 
cold. Comparatively dry weather 
early was followed by rather heavy 
precipitation, especially east of the 
Mountains. The pastures and ranges 
are largely good to excellent and live- 
stock are as a general rule doing very 
well. They are moving to summer 
ranges in a few sections. 


Hayden, Routt County 


Range conditions are very good in 
most sections (April 30), although a 
little spotty. Most winter ranges had 
plenty of snow, better than for two or 
three years past, but the spring range 
is retarded on account of the late 
snows and cold weather. 

Lambing has just started in some 
of the small purebred flocks and the 
results so far are about the same as 
a year ago. 

Almost all of the wool has been 
sold in this section. Prices ranged 
from 40 to 43.5 cents. 


Expenses are from 20 to 25 per 
cent higher than a year ago. Inability 
to get experienced men is one of our 
big problems. A ceiling should be 
set on wages, and some experienced 
men deferred in the draft. 


Hayden Valley Sheep Co. 


Whitewater, Mesa County 


About 90 per cent of the wool has 
been contracted here at 35 to 43 cents 
(April 22). 

All of the ewes have been fed grain 
and about half of them some hay this 
winter, but not to any greater extent 
than usual, and conditions generally 
are better than for several years. 
While there has been some little ex- 
pansion in the sheep industry in this 
section, not very many more ewes 
could be carried. It is costing us about 
a third more to run our outfits than 
it did a year ago. 

R. D. Farmer 
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UTAH 


Temperatures were largely above 
normal, though with some cold nights. 
Precipitation was light to moderate, 
being ample for present needs. Alfalfa 
looks good generally, though retarded 
in places by cold nights. Hay short- 
ages appeared in places before new 
grass came. Livestock have been in 
fair to good condition or better prac- 
tically everywhere. 


Fairview, Sanpete County 


From April 1st to the 20th it was 
warmer than it is normally at this 
time of the year. Feed on the spring 
range is about up to standard, with an 
excess of moisture, and should wea- 
ther continue warm, feed will be good 
(April 24). 

Farm flocks are lambing at about 
the usual percentages; range sheep will 
commence lambing about May 10. 

With the exception of a few clips, 
all of the wool in this district has been 
sold. I believe we have the only un- 
sold clip in the Fairview area. Shorn 
fine-wooled yearling ewes are selling at 
$8 a head and crossbreds are going 
at $8.50 to $9. The rate for shearing 
is 1714 cents per head with board and 
1914 cents without board. 

I judge that running expenses are 
20 per cent above a year ago. Coyote 
numbers are about the same, although 
I am afraid of an increase on account 
of the shortage of trappers. 

Obtaining competent help is one of 
our big problems, as many of the older 
herders are going to defense work and 
the younger men into the service. 

Estella N. Oldroyd 


NEVADA 


Temperatures were about seasonal, 
without unduly warm or cold spells 
to affect vegetation or livestock. Pre- 
cipitation, rain and snow, was light to 
moderate and occurred in scattered 
showers. Streams are full and there 
is ample soil moisture. Livestock and 
ranges are in excellent condition. 


Elko, Elko County 


Spring range feed had a good start 
but has been held back due to storms 
and cold weather. Despite this the 
outlook is very favorable (April 25). 
Lambing is just starting. 
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Shorn yearlings (fine wools) are 


selling at $11 a head. 


About 95 per cent of the wool has 
been sold. Recent sales have been 


made at 35 to 40 cents for fine wool 
with a shrink of around 60 per cent. 

Shearing is costing us 1714 cents 
with board. The contract rate is 26 
cents, which covers board, shearing, 
tying and sacking. 

Operating costs have increased ap- 
proximately 35 per cent during the 
past year. Trapping and poisoning are 
cutting coyote numbers in this section. 
Our chief problem is shortage of labor. 

Lee Perry 





PERCENTAGES OF NORMAL 
PRECIPITATION BY STATES 
FOR APRIL, 1942 


(Preliminary) 


I i tat we ee Cae 211 
SS oss.) lot ll ees 227 
etl as Se ae 252 
| RET eee ee 107 
pe MC 
RRR ae eee eT 97 
New Mexico ..0.00.00....00..ccccccccceee 345 
NN ahh ceca nha 3s gece 84 
ME UID... <<. ecacucocacedvcsscccees 143 
ETE EERE Ss 
RE ice a occas et 132 
TE CT 89 
EST Eee nen 160 


Note—All of the percentage figures are 
based on average precipitation for the entire 
state as reported by all the Weather Bureau 
stations, which total around 100 in each state. 
It is possible, therefore, that a particular 
area in any state may have had more or less 
moisture than indicated in the above percent- 
age figure. 











CALIFORNIA 


Temperatures have been near nor- 
mal through the month pretty gener- 
ally over the state, with only minor 
fluctuations and variations. Precipi- 
tation has been rather general and 
frequent, in light to moderate amounts. 
Pastures and ranges have improved 
nicely, and livestock continue in very 
good condition everywhere. 


OREGON 


Seasonal temperatures prevailed, fa- 
vorable for most interests, excepting 
some cold nights late in the month 
over eastern counties. Precipitation 
was mostly light to moderate, and 
rather scattered, though leaving few 
sections in need of moisture. Grass 
is slow over eastern counties, but well 
advanced in the west. Hay scarcities 
are noted in some eastern sections. 
Livestock are mostly in good shape. 


Lakeview, Lake County 


Spring range feed is slow, as we hay, 
had a cold late spring, and grass on th 
lambing ranges is very late (April 27), 
What feed there is is fair to good, by 
it has. not been growing the past te, 
days on account of cold weather, Aj. 
together it has been a very backwar 
spring compared to the past two o 
three years. 

Lambing started on April 10, the 
yield so far being from 15 to 20 pe 
cent below last year’s. 

We haven’t commenced to shea 
yet. The bulk of the wool (98 pe 
cent), grading mostly fine and fine 
medium and shrinking around 63 and 
64 per cent, has been contracted large. 
ly at 38 to 40 cents. 

Our chief worry at present is the 
shortage of herders, and several groy- 
ers expect to reduce their flocks this 
fall unless they are able to get some 
relief. Many operators are lambing 
with short crews this year and with 
bad weather and the late spring, it 
will no doubt have a serious effect on 
the size of the lamb crop. 

We are also having more trouble 
with coyotes. For some undetermined 
reason our poison campaign last win- 
ter was not very successful, although 
in past seasons it has kept numbers 
down. Ned Sherlock 


Shaniko, Wasco County 


The spring has been cold with very 
little moisture so far (April 26). 
Range feed is still good, however, as 
it had a good start during the fall and 
winter. 

Lambing is practically over, with 
the percentage of lambs saved slightly 
under last year’s. 

Some fine wool, shrinking around 
65 per cent, has been contracted re- 
cently at 39 to 3914 cents. Only about 
20 per cent of the wool around here 
has been tied up, however. 

The price per head on fine-wooled 
ewes out of the wool is $9 and on 
crossbreds $10. 

It is costing us around 33 per cent 
more to run our outfits this year than 
it did last and I don’t believe the ceil- 
ing price on wool allows enough for 
the increase in production costs over 
last year. We are also having diffi- 
culty in getting laborers. 

Arthur Schmidt 
(Continued on page 30) 
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For this essay, Miss Coon received the 
yoolen blanket awarded by the Ladies’ 
Auiliary to the Utah Wool Growers in its 
third annual essay contest. 


OOL is undoubtedly the favorite 

textile fiber known to mankind 
because of the qualities which it pos- 
gesses. It is adaptable to suitability 
and service and may be made wholly 
satisfactory for clothing and household 
furnishings. 

Follow with me an imaginary char- 
acter through the day and see just 
how many ways it can be used. The 
character we will observe will be Jean, 
acollege coed, home for the Christmas 
holidays. 

Seven A. M. finds our Jean crawl- 
ing out of bed. She slips her feet into 
two fleecy bunny slippers. The long 
fluffy fibers feel so comfy on cold 
toes. A good looking dressing robe 
is her early morning costume. It’s 
amazing how neat it looks after hav- 
ing been thrown over a chair the night 
before. The softness of the woolen 
fabric makes it very practical and 
besides it is non-creasable. 

After breakfast Jean prepares for a 
day of skiing. Heavy wool socks in- 
sure against cold feet, for wool is a 
poor conductor of heat. The undies 
she wears are made of a combination 
of wool and mercerized cotton. Wool 
mixes well with other fibers. These 
undies fit snugly because of the elas- 
ticity of the knitted fabric. Wool is 
excellent for knitting because of the 
round, flexible fibers, and such a gar- 
ment next to her body will surely 
keep her warm. Her ski suit is of a 
fine, closely woven wool gabardine. 
The yarns used for this material are 
fine and light weight and hence weave 
into a compact, light-\weight yet firm 
fabric. The compactness and firmness 
of this fabric lend resistance to wind 
and dampness. Because of the lightness 
of the fabric Jean revels in the com- 
fort and freedom which it affords. 
She is now ready for several hours of 
enjoyment on the ski trails. 

The next time we see Jean she is 
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lazily sitting before a large open fire 
in the ski lodge. She is wearing a 
beautiful white Tyrolean sweater, her 
ski pants, and gay after-ski boots. 
These boots have a soft leather sole, 
the upper part of them is a heavy 
wool knit with gay embroidery. The 
sweater is a beauty, designed with 
brightly colored yarn and is also em- 
broidered. Wool has a great affinity 
for dyes. It takes and holds even the 
brightest of colors. 

Home again, Jean changes to an all 
around pleated skirt. It is amazing 
how the skirt retains its pleats, for it 
gets rough wear during school days. 
The sweater is a delicate pink angora. 
The long luxurious angora fibers make 
this sweater lovely to look at. It has 
a fluffy, bunny appearance, very at- 
tractive and such fun to touch. 

Seated at the dinner table we see 
Brother Paul in a snappy tweed coat, 





Miss Ila Coon of 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


. And Its Many Uses 


By Ila Coon 


Sister Mary in a softly draped dress 
of wool jersey, and father in a very 
smooth firm serge. This is father’s 
favorite fabric because it is durable 
and resists dust and lint so well. 

That night is a big date for Jean: a 
formal dance at the Country Club. She 
is going to wear the gorgeous new 
evening wrap she received for Christ- 
mas. It is white wool flannel with 
gold military trim. The wrap hangs 
very sedately and smoothly from the 
shoulders to the floor. 

As we follow Jean through the 
living room we see a happy family 
picture. Little cousins John and Nancy 
are sitting before the fireplace on a 
Numdah rug, toasting marshmallows. 
This rug has been in the family for 
years. Wool is the only fiber that can 
be used in making such a rug, for it is 
the one fiber to be felted in this way. 
Wool is also very popular in the 
making of felt hats of all kinds. 
Sister Mary is cutting out a new dress. 
The cloth is wool of course. It is really 
very easy to sew on, and Mary is a 
beginner. The fact that the material 
comes 54 inches wide is a help to her, 
for she can cut to good advantage. 

We find Aunt Martha knitting wool 
socks for the Red Cross, while mother 
is working woolen yarns into her 
needlepoint. 

The most welcome place in the whole 
house for Jean is the bed when she 
returns home from the cold night air. 
Soft downy blankets are so inviting. 
Wool is tops for blankets with fuzzy 
nap to enmesh air cells and retain 
heat. If properly laundered, the blan- 
kets remain soft and fluffy, one reason 
why they are most desirable. Here it 
is we leave Jean cuddled in bed, cozy 
and warm as she dreams away the 
happiness of an eventful day. 

Yes, wool is a real favorite because 
it can be manufactured into most any 
type of material imaginable. Its dura- 
bility and suitability make it a uni- 
versally popular fabric. 
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ARLY in March the War Produc- 
tion Board made an appeal to 
California and Texas sheep raisers to 
shear their lambs and yearlings so that 
the skin at slaughter would contain 
one-quarter inch to one inch of wool 
in order to provide warm flying clothes 
for airmen. The W.P.B. anticipated 
that two million additional suitable 
skins could be obtained. In order to 
protect producers from financial loss 
the Office of Price Administration re- 
moved the ceiling on tanned shearlings 
and the W.P.B. then asked 


TLE 


For Defense 


use a No. 4 classification, which covers 
freshly shorn lambs or yearlings and 
those that show clipper marks on the 
skin. It is important to bear in mind 
that the grade of a shearling pelt is 
determined by the shortest wool on the 
entire pelt. For example, if the pelt 
had one-half inch of wool over the en- 
tire pelt except in one place where a 
quarter inch was the length, the pelt 
would be classed as a No. 3 instead 
of a No. 2 shearling. 

The market for shearlings in Chica- 


Climatic conditions are important be- 
cause of the possibility of loss. Range 
and feed conditions will determine the 
length of time necessary after shear. 
ing to produce a No. 2 pelt. The price 
received for the wool and the pelt 
value at time of shipping are also im- 
portant. 

All wool growers appreciate the need 
for shearlings for the armed forces 
and they also desire to cooperate in 
every way possible, but if the processor 
can produce the desired shearling by 

the use of a special comb at 





tanners to offer better prices 
for shearling skins than was 
possible under the ceiling. 

The entire shearling out- 
put has been reserved for 
military use. On March 16, 
1942, J. S. Knowlson, Direc- 
tor of Industry Operations 
of W.P.B., issued an order 
restricting the pulling of 
wool from sheep or lamb 
skins when the wool had a 
growth of one inch or less 
and of 46s grade (quarter- 
blood) or higher. 

Up to this time a great 
deal of work has been done 
by various producers, associ- 
ations and processors to ac- 
complish the results desired 
in our war effort. W. P. 
Wing, secretary of the Cali- 





TEXAS PROGRAM ON SHEARLINGS 


The following telegram was received on May 12 from 
C. G. Randell of the Farm Credit Administration relative 
to the work being done on behalf of the War Production 
Board to encourage the production of shearlings: 


WORKING WITH TEXAS SHEEP BREEDERS AND 
GROWERS TO GET THEM HOLD THEIR FRESHLY 
SHORN YEARLINGS UNTIL THEY GROW A NUMBER 
TWO PELT. ADVISING SHEARING WITH NUMBER FIVE 
COMB IF LAMBS WILL FINISH FOR KILLERS IN THREE 
TO FOUR WEEKS. SINCE ONLY SMALL PER CENT OF 
WETHERS WILL GET FAT IN TEXAS AM CONTACTING 
CORN BELT COOPERATIVES AND OTHER FEEDERS 
WHO WILL BE FINISHING THESE YEARLINGS IN 
PASTURES AND FEED LOTS URGING THEIR HANDLING 
TO PRODUCE A NUMBER ONE OR TWO PELT. WILL 
DEVELOP PROGRAM FOR FEEDLOT LAMBS THIS FALL. 
GROWERS, FEEDERS, MARKET INTERESTS, PRESS AND 
RADIO COOPERATING SPLENDIDLY IN SHEARLING 
PRODUCTION PROGRAM. 


a price which does not war- 
rant the grower to shear 
his lambs that may be the 
way it should be done. 

It is understood that it 
is the policy of the packer 
to buy wooled lambs and 
shorn lambs so that the 
dressed meat cost is the 
same. In this event the pro- 
duction of the shearling by 
the grower will depend upon 
the price differential on the 
market for shorn and wool- 
ed lambs. The price differen- 
tial on the market for shorn 
and wooled lambs has aver- 
aged about $2.00 per hund- 
red weight in favor of the 
wooled lamb. 

One way of figuring the 
profitableness of this shear- 








fornia Wool Growers Asso- 

ciation, has been particularly active in 
this work, as has Garland Russell of 
Swift and Company. 

In order that this problem confront- 
ing the sheep industry may be under- 
stood properly, the following explana- 
tion of what is meant by shearlings and 
the various grades is given: No. 1 shear- 
lings are those lambs or pelts having 
a wool length of over one-half inch 
up to one inch; No. 2’s are those having 
a wool length of over one-quarter inch 
and. including one-half inch; No. 3’s 
are those with a wool length of one- 
quarter inch and under. Some packers 
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go as of April 28 was as follows: No. 1 
shearlings $2.25, No. 2’s, $2.00, No. 
3’s $1.00 and No. 4’s, 50 cents. Re- 
ports are current that a ceiling price 
of 10 cents lower for each grade is 
contemplated by the Office of Price 
Administration in order td bring the 
prices in line with contemplated ceil- 
ing prices on pickled skins. 


It is impossible to make a definite 
statement, under present conditions, 
on whether it is profitable for a grow- 
er to shear lambs in order to make a 
No. 2 shearling at slaughtering time 
because of the many variable factors. 


ing venture is indicated be- 
low, but it must be remembered that 
varying conditions may alter the pic- 
ture: W. P. Wing indicates that a 
fat lamb weighing 80 pounds will 
shear from 3 to 314 pounds; if shorn 
3 weeks prior to shipping the yield 
will be from 2 to 21% _ pounds. 
The same lamb shorn 6 weeks prior 
to shipping should yield from one to 
14% pounds. The lamb shorn 3 weeks 
prior to shipping should yield, on good 
feed, a No. 2 shearling. The estimated 
total cost of shearing would be about 


20 cents per head, and 2 pounds of 
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wool sheared estimated to net about 
37 cents per pound at the ranch or 74 
cents. The packers in 1941 discounted 
shorn spring lambs one cent per 
pound; on an 80-pound lamb with 2 
pounds of wool gone, that would mean 
78 cents less per lamb. The outcome 
in this example would mean a loss of 
98 cents per lamb, but as mentioned 
before, changing conditions and prices 
would alter the result. 

It is reported by the California Wool 
Grower that the program to increase 
shearling production continues through 
the desire of individual sheepmen to 
aid in the war effort, even though the 
whole situation is quite confused at 
this time. 

A recent letter from Vestel Askew, 
secretary of the Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers’ Association states that they 
have been investigating and working 
on the shearling situation. The uncer- 
tainty of the government’s.:plans and 
prices at the present time make it 
difficult to determine the ultimate 
success of the project. 

However, in keeping with the patri- 
otic spirit of Texas, they are encour- 
aging the marketing of lambs for 
shearling pelts grading No. 2 or better. 
There will be a further article on 


this subject in the June Wool Grower. 
J. M. J. 





Guthrie Hearings 
Concluded 


E Senate Committe, headed by 

Senator Truman finished its in- 
vestigation of the charges made by 
Robert R. Guthrie, former chief of the 
Textile, Clothing and Leather Goods 
Division of the War Production Board, 
that a small “clique” in that part of 
the W.P.B. setup did not have the 
proper attitude toward the war effort, 
particularly as applied to conservation. 
Mr. Guthrie, it will be recalled, re- 
signed on March 14, following which 
Donald M. Nelson, chief of the W.P.B., 
requested the investigation by the 
Senate. 

No report has yet been made by 
the Senate Committee, nor by the 
House Committee which had previous- 
ly held extensive hearings. 

In elaborating his earlier testimony 
before the House Committee, Mr. 
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Guthrie told the Senate group that 
W.P.B. Chief, Donald Nelson, had now 
stepped in on the lagging programs 
and had done a rapid and commend- 
able job of stop-orders, requiring con- 
version of virtually all civilian durable 
industries to war work. His principal 
criticism continued to be against 
Kenneth Marriner, chief of the Wool 
Section of W.P.B., because of his atti- 
tude toward “mandatory blending.” 
Phillip D. Reed, chief of the industry 
branches of the W.P.B., testified that 
it was incorrect to say that Mr. Mar- 
riner had opposed mandatory blend- 
ing. Mr. Marriner’s view was that 
mandatory blending would serve no 
useful purpose at the time proposed 
and since that time a letter on the 
subject of blending had been issued. 
John Lord O’Brian, general counsel 
for W.P.B., through Donald M. Nel- 
son, said that the dollar-a-year men 
in the industry were not guilty, as 
shown by the evidence in the report, 
of any legal or moral wrongdoing. Mr. 
Nelson stated that Mr. Guthrie did 
not have bad faith or improper mo- 
tives, but added that his resignation 
resulted in more harmony and more 
efficient work in his branch. 


Denver Firms Ask Rate 
Modification 


IVESTOCK marketing agencies on 
4 the Denver market have filed a 
request with the Packers and Stock- 
yards Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for a modification 
of their selling charges. Copy of the 
petition has not yet been received, nor 
announcement of dates of hearings on 
the request. 


Coyote Control 
Appropriation 


ENATOR Clark of Idaho has sub- 

mitted an amendment to the In- 
terior Department appropriation bill 
for the fiscal year commencing July 
1 (H.R. 6845) proposing an increase 
in the allotment for the control of 
predatory animals and injurious ro- 
dents from $700,000 to $1,000,000. 
The $700,000 figure set up by the 
House is a decrease of $249,300 from 
the appropriation for the current year. 











An amendment to H.R. 6709, the 
Agricultural Department appropria- 
tion bill, has also been presented by 
Senator Clark by which the item for 
forest management would be increased 
from $556,500 to $621,500 and that 
for forestry surveys from $202,629 to 
$250,000. 

Both of the amendments were re- 
ferred to the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations. 





New Ogden Marketing 
Agency 


E rapid expansion or growth 

Ogden, Utah, has enjoyed during 
the past year would hardly be com- 
plete without a new livestock market- 
ing agency. 

Many growers, whose logical market 
would be Ogden, expressed their de- 
sires that the firm, Lowell and Miller, 
establish an office at that point. 


Improved sheep marketing has al- 
ways been foremost in the minds of 
Mr. J. R. Lowell and Mr. Morey M. 
Miller, the owners of the organization. 
Not until the year 1938 were they af- 
forded the opportunity of engaging 
the proper personnel whereby they 
could conscientiously make a bid for 
the growers’ sheep business. 


Since entering the sheep marketing 
field this department has grown to 
such an extent that it now plays a 
very important part in the industry. 

Outlets throughout the feeding ter- 
ritory for ewes and lambs have been 
created and are constantly being ex- 
panded through untiring efforts of the 
organization. This places it in a posi- 
tion to know conditions as to demand 
and market values at all times. There- 
fore, the marketing of your ewes and 
lambs is accomplished in an intelli- 
gent manner or exactly as you would 
want them handled. 

Mr. Leo Glenski, the man chosen 
for this new office, has had consider- 
able experience as a buyer for Swift 
and Company as well as actual selling 
experience on the Denver market. 

This new office in connection with 
the Denver office of Lowell and Miller 
should simplify the marketing prob- 
lems of the sheepman. 

L. J. Hansen 
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O developments of note have oc- 

curred in the wool market dur- 

ing the month of April. Manufactur- 

ers, for the most part, are fairly well 

covered for their immediate require- 

ments and are satisfied to let the par- 
ade go by, temporarily at least. 

It takes a lot of money to lay in an 
inventory of wool at present market 
prices. No faith has been lost in the 
value of wool, but the majority of 
dealers on Summer Street have spent 
a lot of money in acquiring contracts of 
wool on the sheep’s back. While most 
of this wool is sold in graded lines to 
manufacturers holding government 
contracts, the sale price will not be 
realized until the grading is completed 
in the late summer or early fall. Many 
manufacturers now find themselves in 
an embarrassing position due to the 
sinking of additional boats carrying 
foreign wool that was scheduled to be 
included in the manufacture of early 
government contracts. Little spot 
foreign wool, other than the strategic 
supply, is available. A manufacturer 
having bid on a basis of 50 per cent 
foreign and 50 per cent domestic wool 
cannot switch to a larger percentage 
of domestic wool and pay ceiling price 
for it without seriously disturbing his 
cost factor. Yet he cannot stop his 
machinery. It would be possible for 
him to use a larger percentage of do- 
mestic wool in the early contracts and 
offset this excessive cost price by the 
use of a comparable percentage of for- 
eign wool in the later manufactured 
contracts. 

The manufacturers, however, will 
be caught on another horn of the 
dilemma, for the British Central Wool 
Committee has already granted the 
wool growers of the British Isles an 
increase in their clip now being shorn. 
The Australian Wool Council has 
asked for an increase in the price to 
be paid for their coming clip, which 
will begin to be shorn on September 1. 
It seems certain that the British Gov- 
ernment could not consistently ad- 
vance the price to the growers in the 
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British Isles and deny a corresponding 
advance to the growers of Australia, 
New Zealand, and South Africa. This 
prospective additional cost and con- 
tinued high rates of war risk insurance 
are already being discounted in this 
market. 


Indications now point to a more 
earnest attempt than was first con- 
templated to enforce ceiling prices 
not only on wool but upon all com- 
modities. To illustrate: In this market 
today Kentucky medium has been sold 
at 58144 cents, original-bag Utah at 
4814 cents, fat sheep wool at 50 cents, 
and fat sheep wool with muddy bellies 
as low as 21 cents, all usual terms Bos- 
ton. - Perhaps all prices, even the 21 
cent price, were near ceiling values 
for type and quality. This illustrates 
something of the difficulty that will 
be encountered in interpreting ceiling 
prices on the various types of wool. 
To add to the confusion, ceiling prices 
were named a week ago by the Office 
of Price Administration upon wool 
wastes and by-products numbering 
well over a thousand types and clas- 
sifications. More time is being spent 
in trying to ascertain ceiling prices on 
the various blends than in selling the 
material. 


On April 29 a Manufacturers’ Indus- 
tries Committee met with the War 
Production Board in Washington for 
the purpose of discussing regulatory 
measures governing the use of domes- 
tic wool for the manufacture of civilian 
material for the third quarter of this 
year. The War Production Board sig- 
nified its intention to enforce the use 
of a certain per cent of substitutes in 
the manufacture of all civilian goods. 
The manufacturers strenuously object- 
ed to being regimented to this extent. 
Indeed, it seems a bit unjust to compel 
the use of a certain amount of sub- 
stitutes in every yard of cloth pro- 
duced. A seemingly better plan would 
be to limit the amount of domestic 
wool used and let the manufacturer 
maintain his normal blends in the 





By C. J. Faweet 


manufacturing process and _ thereby 
maintain the standard of his product, 


Doubt may well exist as to the 
necessity of compelling the use of sub. 
stitutes. It is now estimated that we 
have in this country over half a bij}. 
lion pounds of foreign wool, either 
credited to the strategic supply or own- 
ed by the British Government. In addi- 
tion, the whole South American clip, 
or that portion of it not required for 
domestic use, is awaiting a market in 
this country. A further supply of 
staple fiber has been supplied by a re 
lease of about 125 million pounds of 
rayon which the War Production 
Board proposes to force into blends 
for civilian purposes. 


It is only fair to state, however, that 
much of the wool that is now being 
brought from Australia to the United 
States in large convoys is here only 
for storage-in-transit purposes enroute 
to England. It is evident that our ships 
carrying soldiers and munitions to 
Australia find wool about the only 
available cargo for the return trip. Re 
turn convoys are arriving carrying vast 
quantities of wool without notification 
to the proper government officials. 
Storage must be provided for this wool 
on the spur of the moment. Inland 
storage is being acquired when and 
where possible. 

As noted in press reports, officials 
of the Transportation Division of the 
War Production Board seem to be 
greatly disturbed less the movement 
of wool be hampered because of heavy 
freight on all railroad lines. The fact 
does not seem to have occurred to 
them that so much of the domestic 
wool has been sold by dealers to mills 
that it will greatly facilitate the use 
of warehouse space in Boston, which 
seems at this time to be adequate. This, 
however, affords the wool trade an op- 
portunity to correct an evil that has 
existed for many years. Mills have been 
in the habit of buying wool in graded 
lines and letting it remain in the ware- 
house of the dealer until some more 
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convenient season when it could be 
moved direct to the scouring bowl 
rather than have it in the mills on 
storage. The dealers have been at fault 
for permitting this abuse of storage 
space. The mills are going to be re- 
quested by Washington officials to 
take prompt delivery of their pur- 
chases. This should go a long way to- 
ward facilitating the movement of 
wool in Boston and correcting an 
abuse that has been exceedingly an- 
noying. 

Railroad representatives assure us 
they have plenty of motive power to 
do the job, so let’s get the wool to 
market before the cars are all taken 
for the transportation of grain and war 
munitions that will be increasing as 
the season advances. It seems to the 
writer that early shipments are going 
to do the job. 

Territory wool values remain sta- 
tionary at about $1.18 clean for graded 
good length fine wool. Some of the 
better grown Montana wools have 
commanded the premium and have 
been sold up to $1.20 clean. The bulk 
of the territory fine wool, however, 
has been moved in the range of $1.15 
to $1.18. Half-blood has been sold 
from $1.12 to $1.15, and three-eighths 
at about $1.04. It will be observed 
that there is still too great a spread 
between the price of half-blood and 
three-eighths. The ceiling prices are 
not adjusted to grades according to the 
usual price differential. Very little 
original-bag wool is being sold as such, 
manufacturers preferring to buy grad- 
ed lines. Topmakers have been more 
interested in domestic wool in the last 
few days. Most of the government 
contracts have been let on a fifty-fifty 
basis, domestic and foreign. There- 
fore, the topmakers, if they are to sup- 
ply the spinners, will be forced into the 
market for domestic wool. 

The fleece or farm states’ wool mar- 
ket started off with a lot of steam 
generated principally by local country 
dealers, some of whom have now spent 
their capital set up for this purpose 
and are vigorously seeking a market 
for their wool at a profit. 

There is practically only one outlet 
for quarter-blood and _ three-eighths, 
either fleece or territory, this vear and 
that is for the manufacture of blankets 
for the Army. Navy, and other govern- 
ment units. The largest users of quar- 
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ter-blood and three-eighths for this 
purpose are temporarily withdrawing 
from the market, perhaps with a view 
of relieving a little pressure for higher 
prices. It now seems fairly well estab- 
lished that additional orders for mater- 
ial under the lease-lend program will 
be an important factor in the months 
to come. The details are not clearly 
defined, but no doubt Russia will be on 
the receiving end. 

The wool market is strong the world 
over. 


The Wool Stock Pile 


E latest estimate of the amount 

of wool held by the Defense Sup- 
plies Corporation as a reserve stock 
pile is over 500,000,000 pounds. It is 
estimated that if the sea lanes remain 
open to Australia this pile will have 
increased to at least (700,000,000 
pounds by the first of the year. 


Little Western Activity 


OT much activity is reported in 

western wool areas during re- 

cent weeks. A large proportion of the 
wool has been contracted, of course. 

The Commercial Bulletin for May 2 
stated that a few small clips had been 
taken in Utah at 42 and 431% cents, 
the higher price for choice fine wools 
and the lower for bulk half-blood 
wools estimated to cost clean Boston 
about $1.06@1.07. 

In Wyoming the Warren Live Stock 
Company’s clip, the second largest in 
the state, is reported taken at 4014 
cents. This clip consists largely of 
half-blood wool, and on the basis of 
average shrinkage during the past few 
years, the contract price represents a 
clean landed Boston cost of $1.12 to 
$1.13 a pound. Thirty-nine cents was 
paid for the King Bros. clip, which 
contains both fine and three-eighths- 
blood wool. In the Big Horn Basin 
several clips were contracted at 34 to 
39 cents, while in the northeastern 
part of the state 39 to 40 cents is said 
to have taken a number of clips. 


Reports from Oregon show recent 
contracting in Wallowa County at 39 
to 4014 cents, while in the John Day 
section, the price range is 37 to 39 
cents, with most of the wool contract- 
ed. In the Willamette Valley as high 








as 47 cents is reported paid. 

In Idaho 40 to 42 cents had been 
paid for crossbred clips during April, 
with some choice lots bringing 43 
cents. The Burley pool is reported sold 
at 42 cents. 

A heavy volume of wool was con- 
tracted during the month in Washing- 
ton at 37 to 40 cents. 

The Thribble Cross clip of F. M. Bur- 
rows, Orland, California, was repérted 
as sold on April 27 at 4834 cents, and 
some choice Humboldt County wools 
have sold as high as 50 cents. There 
have been a number of sales at 45 
cents and down into the thirties. 

Nevada sales in recent weeks have 
ranged between 34 and 40 cents. 

In Moffat County, Colorado, as high 
as 4314 cents was paid during the 
month, with the bulk of the sales at 
41 cents. About 90 per cent of the 
wool is reported as contracted in that 
section of the state. 

As much as 44 cents was paid for 
Montana wools during the past month, 
but most of the sales there were be- 
tween 40 and 42 cents. : 

Most of the activity in Texas is re- 
ported as limited to sales of 12 months’ 
1941 wool at around 41 cents down, 
although a little contracting at around 
43 cents for 1942 wool has been done. 





Government Contracts 


E April issue of the National 

Wool Grower carried an announce- 
ment on the release of bids as of 
April 2, for 74,182,000 yards of woolen 
fabrics, 10 million pair of light and 
heavy wool socks, and 10 million 
woolen blankets for the Army, which 
would consume over 322 million 
pounds pounds of grease wool. 

The Quartermasters Department has | 
just made public that 51 per cent of 
this large order for woolen fabrics is 
now contracted, 78 per cent of the 
blanket order has been let, and that 
the socks have been oversubscribed 
by more than 3 million pair. — 

These contracts that have been 
awarded call for approximately 208,- 
644,000 pounds of grease wool of 
which 113,613,500 or 54.5 per cent 
is to be of domestic wool. 

The woolen fabrics such as elas- 
tique, serge, overcoating, shirting, felt, 
etc. will contain approximately 56 per 
cent domestic wool. The blanket order 
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of 7,787,000 now allotted will be made 
of 52 per cent domestic and the 13,- 
592,000 pair of socks will contain 53 
per cent domestic wool. 

Bids have been asked for 4,250,000 
pairs of wool gloves. This invitation 
followed an amendment to Negotiation 
304, which allowed manufacturers to 
quote prices on the basis of 75 per 
cent foreign and 25 per cent domestic 
wool, or 100 per cent foreign wool. 
Originally bids were restricted to all- 
domestic, 75 per cent domestic or 50 
per cent domestic. As we understand 
it, this amendment applies to Neg. 304 
only. This order will require about 
2,295,000 pounds of grease wool fig- 
ured on a domestic basis. 

The War Production Board has been 
conducting a study to determine just 
what wools held by the carpet manu- 
facturers could be converted to ap- 
parel for the armed forces. The 
opinion of one group of wool experts 
is that about half of the carpet wools 
available are suitable for apparel and 
blanket manufacture. 

Some of the types useful for car- 
pets only and to be released for car- 
pet manufacture are certain grades 
of Aleppo, Egyptain, Thibet, Indias, 
B.A. 5s-6s, Cardoba, 40s-36s, Devon, 
Scotch, Irish, English blackfaces, etc. 

Just what actic= the W.P.B. will take 
regarding these wools is not known. 


Culling for Better 
Yields 


SYSTEM of check and double 
check for culling sheep on the 
basis of wool length and fleece weight 
is being used by Moffat County sheep- 
men to increase wool yields, accord- 
ing to Gordon C. Winn, Moffat County 
Extension Agent. Now that the coun- 
try is at war, more wool than ever is 
needed to meet military and civilian 
requirements. 

This culling system, effectively used 
by sheepmen in Moffat County, is based 
on the fact that there is a direct rela- 
tionship between length of staple and 
production of clean wool per sheep. 
By classifying both ewes and rams ac- 
cording to length of staple and produc- 
tion of clean wool, the best can be 
mated to the best for production of 
lambs that produce high wool yields. 

Explaining the double check culling 
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Wool Pancies and 
Facts 


Greasy Fleece Weight Not as Good an 
Indication of Wool Improvement as 
Clean Fleece Weight Due to Differ- 
entials in Shrinkage 
T has always been thought in a cull- 
ing program for sheep that greasy 
fleece weights were an excellent index 
of the clean wool production of a 
sheep. Differentials in shrinkage were 
known to exist but their exact influ- 
ence on the amount of clean wool pro- 
duced was not definitely known. 
A recently completed shrinkage test 
on individual fleece samples from the 
same flock for the 1940 and 1941 clips 


story of wool improvement in regan 
to the total amount of clean wool pr. 
duced per ewe. In every grade th 
average greasy fleece weight decling 
from 1940 to 1941 but without excep. 
tion the average clean fleece weight, 
increased in every grade. A culling 
program is under way in this flock anj 
the amount of clean wool produced 
per ewe increased even although the 
average fleece weight in the greag 
declined. The coarser fleeced ewes jp 
this flock have always been heavy 
wool producers in contrast to the fine 
fleeced ewes which have a larger nun- 
ber of lighter fleeces in proportion. Ip 
comparing the different grades of 
fleeces two factors must be kept in 
mind, namely that the finer grades of 





Greasy Fleece Weights 


GRADE 1940 
Fine French Combing with 
SE ere 13.8 
One-half Blood Staple.................. 14.7 
Three-eighths Blood Staple.......... 12.9 
One-fourth Blood Staple.............. 13.4 


Clean Fleece Weights 


1941 Difference 1940 1941 Difference 


11.9 —1.9 3.6 42 +06 
11.7 —3.0 4.0 44 +04 
12.5 —0.4 4.1 5.2 +11 
12.3 —1.1 3.1 2.4 +03 





brings out some very interesting facts. 
One hundred individual fleece samples 
were scoured, 50 for each year. 

The main lesson from these individ- 
ual fleece weights is that the greasy 
fleece weight does not always tell the 
wool are worth more per clean pound, 


and secondly that the coarser grades 

usually are associated with larger 

framed sheep. The fleece values can be 

figured using current quotations for 
clean wool in the different grades. 
Robert H. Burns, 

University of Wyoming 








method, Mr. Winn states that sheep 
are first moved through a long, nar- 
row chute where wool length is 
quickly examined and those with 2 
inches or more wool length are given 
one mark on the head with chalk, 
while those with shorter wool length 
are given a different mark. 

The sheep are then run through a 
cutting chute, where they are separ- 
ated according to grade by the chalk 
mark on the head. Sheep in each grade 
are sheared separately, the fleece is 
weighed, and then the sheep are mark- 
ed again according to fleece weight. 
Those not shearing up to the desired 
weight are put into the lower grade 
along with sheep of short wool length. 
Those in the lower grade may be cull- 
ec. and those in the higher grade are 
saved for replacement. 

In one large flock of sheep culled by 
this system in Moffat County last-year, 
the good ewes averaged $4.26 worth 
of wool per head and medium. ewes, 
$3.43; but the poor ones produced only 
$2.72 worth of wool per head. Many 


Moffat County sheepmen have been 
practicing this culling system the past 
two years and have received very sat- 
isfactory results and have definitely 
increased their wool production. 


Appropriations Asked 
For C.C.C. and 1.Y.A. 


CCORDING to the Office of 
Government Reports, President 
Roosevelt has asked Congress to ap- 
propriate $49,101,000 for the C.C.C. 
and $53,049,000 for the N.Y.A. for 
fiscal 1943—$50,000,000 of the total 
to be used for defense training and 
the remainder for definitely wartime 
activities. He said the funds would 
provide training for 400,000 young 
people under N.Y.A. and “the protec- 
tion and conservation of forest and 
other resources which are subject to 
sudden and violent destruction is the 
main purpose of the small nucleus of 
C.C.C. camps provided for in this 
estimate.” 








The National Wool Grower 
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Chicago 

URING the month of April live- 
stock prices soared to not only 
the highest level of the year, but to 
the highest in a good many years. The 
urgent demand for meat for the Army 
and Navy and the better economic 
condition of the country in general, 
contributed measurably to the broad- 

er consumption of all meats. 

Prime beef cattle advanced $1; hogs 
averaged 75 cents higher and lambs 
received their share of increment, go- 
ing fully $1.50 higher during the 
month. That lambs should make such 
again in the face of a 35,000 increase 
in receipts over last year is prima 
facie evidence that ovine products are 
becoming more popular. Statistics 
show that considerably more lamb 
meat was consumed in April than 
usual for that month. Officials of the 
Department of Agriculture attribute 
the broader outlet to the increased 
proportion of lamb in the Army ration. 

The slaughter of ovine stock in 
April was exceptionally large and 
reached the enormous total of ap- 
proximately 1,475,000 head, which is 
close to the record. The slaughter 
figures show an increase of about 140,- 
000 over a year ago. The average 
weight was also reported larger than 
usual, which accounts for a larger 
tonnage. 

The heavy movement of lambs dur- 
ing the month came mainly from 
Colorado and Nebraska feed lots but 
shipments from this source are getting 
near the seasonal end. Before the end 
of May local buyers expect that crop 
to be about exhausted and lambs from 
other areas about ready to move. 
Already the California crop is on the 
way, practically all of it coming 
through packer direct shipments. 
These lambs are reported to be about 
up to the usual standard. 

May 1 opened with demand for fat 
lambs exceptionally strong and prices 
at the peak for the year. The best 
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lambs sold at $14.35, with bulk of 
Colorados at $13.75 to $14.25. This 
was the highest for May since 1929, 
but in January, 1930, a top of $14.75 
was established. Local traders are 
optimistic and predict that, because of 
the expected decrease in the supply in 
the face of a strong demand, values 
will move up substantially. 

April started out with the best lambs 
at $12.60 and the average cost $12.35. 
On the last of the month, the top was 
$14.15 and the average $13.65. The 
price of wool was obviously a strong 
factor in boosting the price of lambs 
during the month. Lambs were esti- 
mated to yield 10 pounds of wool 
which had a big influence in the per 


PROPERTY OF 
SEATTLE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


at $11 to $12 with some late in the 
month at $12.25. 

The proposition of the government 
to put a ceiling on meat prices had 
quite a disturbing effect on hogs and 
cattle but the sheep trade continued 
active and upward, for lamb and mut- 
ton were excluded from federal edict. 
Pork loins were pegged at $27 to $29 
for light weights, which worked some 
hardship on the small ‘operators who 
had no reserve to pull on and could 
not buy hogs low enough to make a 
profit. It is proposed to push cattle 
prices back to the March 11 basis and 
that will mean a cut of $1.50 to $2 
from the first of May figures. Local 
sheepmen see no probable effect on 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 





Total U. S. Inspected Slaughter in First 3 Months____.. 


Week Ended: 


Slaughter at 27 Centers......................... 


Chicago Average Live Lamb Prices 


Good and Choice (Wooled)............ 


Medium and Good ‘“ 


New York Average Western Dressed Lamb Prices 


CII, en car cecilia 
Good, 30-40 pounds.......................-.. 
Commercial, all weights__................ 


1942 1941 
4,686,000 4,424,000 
April 24 April 25 
ebiaig tite exachacn 304,624 285,719 
RRO a NRT yr $13.07 $10.56 
pikipicadeteDiteh detente 12.21 9.59 
BE i) A eee 
Sacsbcbeapeaaaitdelaasse 21.35 18.05 
RRS oe Shee See 19.70 16.30 





head price. The market was healthy 
and strong all through the month with 
the average price of lambs at $12.75, 
the highest average since 1929. Near- 
ly all the lambs came in a well-finished 
condition, so there were not many 
available for the feed lot. About the 
only reshipments for finishing con- 
sisted of some nearby short fed lambs 
that had not made satisfactory gains. 
These lambs were bought largely at 
$11 to $12. 


As the season advanced more shorn 
lambs showed up, but the supply was 
small compared with the wooled ship- 
ments. Most of the shorn lambs sold 


lamb prices unless the price of beef 
and pork is lowered to a point where 
competition will have to be met. 


For the last month or more there 
has not been much change in the 
wholesale price of lamb and mutton 
though the tendency has been gener- 
ally upward to harmonize with the 
advance in the price of the live ani- 
mals. At the close of April choice 
lamb was quoted at $21 to $24, with 
40- to 50-pound weights preferred. 
Good quality sold at $20 to $23, and 
commercial at $19.50 to $20.50. A 
year ago good to choice lamb was 
quoted at $15 to $19. 
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Spring lambs have thus far been 
very scarce. One shipment from Cali- 
fornia early in the month sold at $13. 
On April 20 a consignment from Ari- 
zona, averaging 86 pounds, sold at 
$13.90. Other spring lambs received 
during the month consisted of small 
lots of natives. During the Greek 
Easter season a few of the hothouse 
variety sold at $15 to $17. 

Ovine receipts at Chicago in April 
amounted to 260,759 head, largely fed 
lambs from the West that ran me- 
dium to good in quality. In April last 
year the total was 225,642 and two 
years ago 251,310. Buyers showed a 
well-defined preference for the light- 
weight lambs averaging under 100 
pounds. Any lambs that exceeded 105 
pounds were generally hard to sell at 
some discount from the handy weights. 
A year ago lambs were selling at 
$10.75 to $11.50, with the average 
cost around $11.25. 

Old sheep were comparatively 
scarce all month. Prices did not 
change much though light-weight ewes 
met with a reliable demand all the 
time. Late in the month one small 
lot that averaged 125 pounds brought 
$8.50, highest since 1920. A few aged 
wethers sold at $9.50 to $11, and good 
yearlings reached the month’s top at 
$12.25. ; 

Frank E. Moore 


Omaha 


‘AT lamb prices leaped to new 12- 
year highs during the month of 





April at Omaha in a period that saw 
the market consistently maintain a 
good, healthy tone. Sharp gains late 
in the month.left closing levels $1.40 
@1.50 above the end of March for 
good fed western wooled lambs and 
enabled the top price to reach $13.75, 
highest figure here since January, 
1930, and equal to the best price ‘since 
August, 1929. 


At no time during the month did a 
really serious slump set in, and this 
in the face of heavy receipts all along. 
Some 183,500 head arrived, largest 
total for any April since 1933, and by 
far the greater proportion of the re- 
ceipts consisted of fed wooled lambs. 
Chief among the bullish factors to 
strengthen the trade were higher 
trends in the eastern dressed lamb cen- 
ters and only moderate receipts at 
other main live markets. A broad de- 
mand was evident throughout and 
action was uniformly brisk. 


Quality as a whole was pretty good, 
with most of the good lambs coming 
from the Scotts Bluff feeding area, 
scattered shipments from Colorado, 
Wyoming and Kansas. As a general 
rule, the price range was rather nar- 
row with good to choice grades on 
the market nearly every day and only 
a minor percentage of weighty or un- 
finished kinds offered. Bulk of the 
sales of fed wooled lambs ranged 
from $12 up to $13.75, latter price 
popular at the close. At one tim>. 
however, top dropped to $11.90, and 
medium to plain offerings sold gen- 
erally between $10.50 and $12. 


Shorn lambs of all descriptions camp 
in scattered bunches, ranging from , 
top of $12 for No. 1 skins in good 
fleece down into the 9’s for freshly 
shorn No. 3 skins. 


Only a few odd bunches of native 
spring lambs came in and they moved 
from $12.75@14.35, latter figure the 
extreme top of the period and also g 
new high in that class for recent 
years. One load of Idaho range spring. 
ers brought $14 well along in the 
period and on the closing day a load 
of California range spring lambs went 
at the same figure. Also on the last 
day of the month, three decks of fed 
Californias brought $14.25 and an- 
other deck went at $14. 

While receipts of replacement lambs 
were on the scarce order most of the 
time, demand continued firm and 
prices here kept pace with the gain 
in killer classes, closing 75@90 cents 
higher. Top reached $12.40, another 
new 12-year peak. Only on a few days 
were supplies of shearers and feeders 
sufficient to really test the market. 

Fat wooled ewes also registered 
gains, prices at the end of the month 
being 25@35 cents above the close 
of March. Top here reached still an- 
other 12-year high of $8. Choice kinds 
were conspicuous by their absence on 
most days late in the period, however, 
and quotations for really good kinds 
were never tested the last week or so, 
Shorn ewes brought up to $5, with 
cull and canner wooled ewes anywhere 
from $5 on down to $2. Only odd 
head of yearling wethers came in and 











COLORADO 
Robert O. Ingram, Fowler 
Earl Rule, Montrose 
S. A. Taylor, Durango 
H. A. Tyzack, Craig 


DAKOTA 
Ole Hanson, Bowman, N. Dak. 
Harry A. Stegner, Amidon, N. 
Roy A. Hanson, Belle Fourche, Dak. 
T. J. Broadhurst, Belle  Fourehe, 83. Dak. 
H. Locken, Isabel, s. 


ae 
eg F. Furey, May 
. McMurray, Boise 
NEVADA 
J. O. McMurray, Elko 


Thomas Griswold, mm” 
Harry J. Smith, El 


pet. 














THE CEILING IS YOURS 


WHY NOT GET IT? 
SEE OUR NEAREST AGENT. 


OREGON 
Joe Abasolo, Burns 
Ned Sherlock, Lakeview 
N. L. Robinson, Portland 
R. Roy Baker, Alturas, Calif. 


MONTANA 
Sam W. Ditty, Dillon 
Roy A. Hanson, Miles City 
J. * Healy, Bozeman 
H. F. McFarlin, Billings 
R. Nelson, Hinsdale 
Robert L. Waddell, Great Falls 
NEW MEXICO and ARIZONA 
Nat H. Barrows, Jr., 
909 Ridgecrest Drive, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
TEXAS 
na = San Angelo 
. Drake, It, Lomouee 


MUNRO, KINCAID, EDGEHILL, INC. 


Wool Commission Merchants 


FOR THE ASKING. 


Boston, Massachusetts 


UTAH 


David M. Edgehill, H 
A. A. Callister 
” Atlas Bldg., 

Salt Lake City 
L. R. Anderson, Manti 
M. W. Anderson, Centerfield 
Arthur Brian, Loa 
R. S. Jordan, Roosevelt 


Pratt" Osborne, Spring City 

= W. Powell, —_— 
wey Sanford, 

i Roland Tietiens , eS 

H. A. Tyzack, Vernal 


WYOMING 


Wm. J. Kissick, Worland 
Wallace E. Lawson, Buffalo 
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they sold largely in the $10@11.50 
area. No bred ewes arrived to speak 
of after the first few days when they 
turned from $7 down into the six- 


dollar money. 
Max Oldham 





Denver 


HEEP receipts at Denver for April, 

1942, totaled 156,239 as against 
136,996 for 1941, or an increase of 
19,243 head. Receipts from Colorado 
totaled 90,331 for 1942, as compared 
to 97,396 for 1941, or a decrease of 
7,065; Wyoming, 25,934, an increase 
of 5,609; Texas, 6,181; and New Mex- 
ico, 8,412, an increase of 7,572. The 
frst four months’ receipts totaled 
542,879 against 425,976 in 1941, or 
an increase of 116,903. Colorado re- 
ceipts for the four months show an 
increase of 39,000; California, 12,000; 
New Mexico, 12,000; Texas, 40,000; 
and Wyoming, 32,000. 

Prices on fat lambs at the end of 
April were $1.90 higher than at the 
close of. March. The high point of 
the month was reached on Friday, 
May 1, with loads of 90- to 100- 
pound lambs from northern Colorado 
bringing $14 freight paid. This is the 
highest price paid at Denver since 
1929. Last year the freight-paid top 
was $11.15. The top on the flat basis, 
$13.65, was paid Wednesday, April 
29, for a load of 92-pound northern 
Colorado lambs. During the first week 
of April, the top was $12.15 freight 
paid and $11.90 flat for good to choice 
fed lambs. Shorn lambs with No. 2 
and 3 skins brought $9.40 and $9.50 
memo, with shearing lambs bringing 
$11.50 memo. Native ewes reached 
$7.50 and a load topped at $7.60 
memo. The second week saw an in- 
crease of 60 cents on a freight-paid 
basis, bringing the top to $12.75 and 
$12.65 flat. Ninety-eight-pound shorn 
lambs brought $9.50 flat; native spring- 
ers, $13; good wooled ewes, in carlots, 
$7.25 to $7.60 and truck-ins $8.10. 
Shearing lambs weighing around 85 
pounds brought $11.50 to $11.65 
freight paid and $11.50 flat. 


Demand continued good during the 
third week and prices rose another 
85 cents to reach a top of $13.60 
freight paid and $11.85 flat. 

The closing week of the month 
featured some additional price in- 
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creases, with fat lambs reaching $14 
freight paid and $13.60 flat. Clipped 
lambs advanced to $11.50 and $11.60 
flat. The first Idaho springers of the 
season weighed 82 pounds and brought 
$13.50 flat while some native spring- 
ers brought $13.75. Good wooled 
ewes reached $8.25. As compared to 
last year, prices on fat lambs are 
around $2.75 higher and spring lambs 
about $2 higher. Feeding lambs con- 
tinued scarce with a few loads going 
from $11.25 to $11.35 and small 
trucked-in lots from $10 to $11. 
Purchases of fat lambs at Denver 
in April included 33,000 head for local 
slaughter, 13,000 head to interior 
Iowa and Minnesota packers and 38,- 
000 head to Atlantic Coast packers. 
Wally Templeton 


St. Joseph 


HEEP receipts were liberal at all 
points, our total for the month 
being 121,863, compared with 126,- 
311 in March and 124,984 in April a 
year ago. Of the month’s total, 58,- 
140 came from Colorado and Nebras- 
ka feed lots, 9,802 from Texas and 
New Mexico, 6,079 from Kansas, most- 
ly from wheatfields, and 14,078 from 
Arizona and California, practically all 
from the latter state going to local 
feed lots. 

The lamb market was in good tone 
throughout the month, and closed 
around $1.50 higher on. fed kinds, 
with springers about $1 up. The top 
on fed lambs at the end of March was 
$12.25, while the high figure at the 
close of April was $13.75, with Ari- 
zona and native springers up to $14. 
Clipped lambs on the close sold at 
$11.75@12.35. Fat ewes closed 
around 50 cents higher, with woolskins 
up to $8, and clips up to $6.50 on the 
close. Other classes of sheep were 
scarce throughout the month. Colo- 
rado yearlings reached $12.50 on late 
days, and Texas sold up to $10.75 
early in the month. 

H. H. Madden 


Ogden 


ECEIPTS of sheep and lambs at 

Ogden last month totaled 130,- 

350 head—an increase of 39,000 over 
April last year. 








In the segregation of the receipts 
by states, a total of 114,500 came 
from California in April this year, as 
compared to only 78,000 in the same 
month a year ago—this making up 
most of the month’s increase. From 
Utah in April this year there were 
8,000, as compared to 8,700 a year 
ago; from Idaho 3,400 compared with 
1,500 last year; and 3,700 from Wyo- 
ming compared with only 18 head a 
year ago. 

Prices during April went definitely 
higher, particularly on the old-crop 
wooled lambs, due to stronger eastern 
wool markets and higher pelt credits. 

Salable lambs in last month’s re- 
ceipts were very limited, most of the 
business being in transit. Early in 
April there were odd lots of medium 
to good trucked-in, old-crop wooled 


lambs sold at $9.50@10.75, with 





HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 


TOP MAKERS 


253 Summer Street Boston. Mass. 








R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 


Wool Merchants 
273 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 














STORE WOOL 


... on the “Buying Front” 


Portland, Oregon, is center of the largest defense 
wool manufacturing industry west of the Mis- 
sissippi. The busy mills which comprise this in- 
dustry need all types of Western wool. Western 
Wool Storage Company offers growers a spe- 
cialized sales and storage service on the “buying 
front” in this wool manufacturing center. Ser- 
vices include well lighted sample room, expert 
wool handlers and safe Federal Licensed Ware- 
house receipts. ; 


(),) WESTERN WOOL STORAGE CO. 


- 
PORTLAND, OREGON 








WRITE FOR FREE 
_. ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 


Snack 





1235 N.W. IRVING * 





Marketin?, Western 


Wools Since 1921 
Pacific 
Wool Growers 
784 N. W. 14th Ave. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Washington Idaho 
Nevada 


Oregon - 
California - 
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shearing lambs up to $10.75; freshly 
shorn lambs in trucked lots $8@8.60; 
one load of 91-pound freshly shorn 
Idaho old-crop lambs, $9.35; and me- 
dium to good shorn ewes in small lots 
at $5@6.25. 

Later in April two loads of good 
121-pound shorn Idaho ewes cleared 
at $5.75; trucked lots of new-crop 
lambs sold at $11.50; and odd lots of 
shorn ewes brought $5.50. 

Near the end of April some loads of 
fat spring lambs from California were 
held to $14.25 but were forwarded to 
eastern points. The first California 
fat spring lambs to sell at Ogden this 
year were sold May 2 at $13.25. They 
were two doubles of around 80 pound- 
ers grading good to choice, originating 
at Gerber, California. 

R. C. Albright 


Hel Prevent Forest 
Fires 
HELP PREVENT FOREST FIRES 
TOCKMEN are being asked to ren- 
der every assistance possible in 
the prevention and control of fires in 
national forests and on ranges during 
the coming season. 


“Organizations responsible for fire 
protection of our forests and ranges 





are this year faced with exceptional: 


difficulties due to the great reduction 
of labor available on account of the 
war emergency and the greatly in- 
creased danger of incendiary fires 
through sabotage,” C. N. Woods, re- 
gional forester of the Intermountain 
Region, with headquarters in Ogden, 
states. “We are appealing to all users 
of the national forests to help us meet 
this emergency which we feel is both 
a patriotic duty of all citizens and a 
special responsibility of stockmen 
whose dependence on the range makes 
them particularly interested in fire 
control.” 


All stockmen are urged to recognize 
their personal responsibility in this 
work. It is requested that they and 
their employees be constantly on the 
alert to prevent the starting of forest 
or range fires and that they help pre- 
vent sabotage by fire by reporting any 
suspicious characters on the range or 
in the forest immediately to the near- 
est officer of the law or forest official. 
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Leo Glenski 


NEW 
SHEEP 
MARKETING 
OFFICE 


ON MAY 4, 1942 WE ESTAB- 


‘LISHED AND OPENED AN OF- 


FICE AT THE UNION STOCK- 
YARDS, OGDEN, UTAH. 


Mr. Leo Glenski, formerly active- 

ly engaged at the Denver sheep 

yards, has been chosen for the 
management of this office. 


THROUGH THE SUPPORT OF 
THE GROWER WE HAVE 
STEADILY GONE FORWARD. 
WE APPRECIATE THE CON- 
TINUOUS PATRONAGE FROM 
OUR REGULAR SHIPPERS AND 
INVITE OTHERS TO AVAIL 
THEMSELVES OF OUR 
SERVICE. 


Satisfied patrons and proper mar- 
keting methods are responsible 
for this new office. 


LOWELL & MILLER 


100 Livestock Exchange Bldg. 
Union Stockyards 
Ogden, Utah 


Offices at: Denver and Ogden 








e e e 
Lquipping the Soldier 
Me has been said concerning the 

amount of wool necessary t 
equip our armed forces, including or. 
ginal issue, maintenance, and distriby. 
tion reserve, both in peace and combat 
service for the first year. 

The United States Tariff Commis. 
sion, in their release of March 10, 1942 
gave the wool requirements in pounds 
of scoured wool. The following table 
has been converted to domestic terri- 
tory wool in grease pounds: 


ARMY REQUIREMENTS PER MAN THE 
FIRST YEAR IN GREASE POUNDS 


Basis 

Peace Combat 

CAB ING — «noon ovieviees cone. cccesencoerees 25.5 26.0 
60 /62s—% UEMIMNNE, = ohscovSeasecconst 19.22 22.30 
60s—1%-Blood ........................ 18.23 25.90 
56 /588s— % ENON, moscactccciccxoice 72.72 95.37 
56s—%-Blood ........................ 5.65 7.79 
50s—%44-Blood ........................ 2.17 1.94 
44 /50s—% & Low \............ 15.06 19.29 
SI Coe e ce ar ee a 189.2 247.47 


After the original issue and distri- 
bution reserve is set up, the mainten- 
ance for the second year would be ap- 
proximately 38 grease pounds of wool 
on the peace basis and 95 grease 
pounds on the combat basis. Civilian 
consumption is figured at about 20 
grease pounds under ordinary condi- 
tions. 

In this same connection the percent- 
age of total requirements for issue, 
maintenance, and distribution reserve 
by grades would be: 


PERCENTAGE BY GRADES OF CON- 
SUMPTION FOR THE ARMY 


. Basis 

Peace Combat 

ee | Sa eee ee 25.5 26.0 
60 /628s— S| 9.5 8.4 
60s—%-Blood ................--.-.------ 9.7 10.6 
56 /588— % PONE Sncdei tr kceccnssacy 40.3 40.4 
56s—%-Blood .................--------- 3.2 3.4 
50s—%4-Blood ..................--.------ 1.4 1.0 
44 /50s—% & tow %............... 10.4 10.2 
. “2 NA en 100.0 100.0 


PERCENTAGE BY GRADES OF 
DOMESTIC PRODUCTION INCLUDING 
PULLED WOOLS 


is oa emeeccasccateucewenesen 30 
60 /628s—'e “n00" ..<.......... ee a 10 
A ee re ee 10 
56 /588— % Eee ere 20 
EE |, DRE en eee Re 10 
gS REE ee See ee 10 
44 /508s—% & LOW 1.........--...-c-ececeeeeee- 10 
NEN TT ee Ae a pe 100.0 


It is reported that 78 per cent of 
“farm wools” consist of three-eighths 
or coarser and 83 per cent of range 
wools are half-blood and finer grades. 


J. M. J. 


The National Wool Grower 
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a NDER present world conditions, 
it will not be possible to go ahead 

‘ue § with our usual wool promotion. In- 


1S stead, we must make every effort to 
keep alive the desire for the advan- 


bat F tages of wool and at the same time be 
+" conscious of the fact that the amount 
5.90 § of wool for civilian use has been cut 
4.387 fio a minimum. With this in mind, 
a the Promotion Committee offers the 
99 | following suggestions for your pro- 
7.47 | grams and wool promotion work: 

ri- 1. Coordinated wardrobe planning — 
on- § stressing importance of buying quality and 
ap with an eye to suitability. ; 

a 2. Care of clothing—washing, dry clean- 


ing, mending, mothproofing, storing, etc. 
ase 3. Care of blankets, upholstery, draperies 
an and other articles, such as hose, men’s sox, 


20 ete, 

Ri. 4. Remodeling cast-off woolen garments 
into attractive and useful wearing apparel. 
Suggest you secure a capable seamstress 

nt- § to be guest speaker and have each mem- 

le, ber take her remodeling problems for 
ve advice, 


5. Reclaiming cast-off knitted articles 
and preparing the yarn and reknitting into 
‘e useful articles. 

6. Making afghans and quilts of worn- 
out woolens not fit for use in above groups. 
vat 7. Salvaging scraps of wool to be sold 
0 Bf to collectors to be later used as re-used 
wool. 


).4 With the soft-pedal on wool pro- 
motion, this is an ideal time to increase 
2 § our efforts to promote the consump- 
.0 FF tion of lamb. 


1. The cooking school demonstration to 
G which the public is invited is among the 
best methods of advertising the merits of 
lamb. It is suggested that electric or gas 
| companies, or other dealers in cooking 
equipment, be asked to cooperate in this 
project. If this can not be done it will be 
possible to have a home demonstration 
agent or domestic science teacher give 
demonstrations on lamb cooking. 

0 2. Encourage the 4-H Clubs to continue 
yf their work with lambs by 

* a. Fat-lamb contests. 

| b. Lamb-cooking contests. 

° 3. Distribute lamb recipe booklets to 
3. groups outside wool industry. These book- 
lets may be secured from the National Live 
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Stock and Meat Board. Some clubs prefer 
to compile their own cook book of favorite 
lamb recipes. One chapter uses the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of their cook book to buy 
War Bonds. 

4. Encourage local newspapers to print 
tempting lamb recipes. 

5. Sponsor “Lamb Week” in your state 
and communities. Much publicity for your 
club can be realized from this campaign as 
well as increased consumption of lamb. 
Meat packers, wholesalers, and retailers 
should be given every opportunity for the 
most complete cooperation with this proj- 
ect. To be successful, this event must be 
arranged well ahead of time and be well 
planned. 

6. Sponsor Lamburger sandwich booths 
at local celebrations, picnics, etc. 

7. The entire nation is becoming health 
conscious. Now is the time to stress .the 
nutritional value of lamb. Posters, recipe 
booklets, and other literature may be had 
by writing the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board, 407 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Promotion Committee, 
Mrs. Emory C. Smith, Chairman 


Blue Ribbon Girls 
Write Appreciation 


E January issue of the Wool 
| Grower pictured the girls wearing 
the dresses that won the chests of 
silver given jointly by the Interna- 
tional Wool Secretariat, the American 
Wool Council, and the Women’s Aux- 
iliary of the National Wool Growers 
Association. All of you who saw those 
pictures will be interested in reading 
part of the thank-you notes from the 
girls. 





Harriet Banbury of Danville, Ohio, 
sent her thanks for the silver and said 
it was given her at a Farm-City ban- 
quet and was quite a surprise. She 
said her father was a wool dealer as 
well as a breeder of registered Shrop- 
shire sheep, and, of course, that caused 
her to select wool as the material for 
her 4-H Club dress. Another gift re- 
ceived by Harriet was enough lovely 
tweed material for a suit; this wool 
was a gift from a Boston wool dealer. 
This lucky girl’s picture was in the 
April Country Gentleman, and her 





dress was titled the “perfect dress.” 
Helen Allen of Normal, Illinois, 
wrote that the gift of the chest of sil- 
ver made her very happy, and she 
asked if we realized the value of giv- 
ing club prizes and how much the 
winning of such awards meant to the 


clubbers. She finished her letter by 
saying, “May I repeat that I am so 
thankful for the happiness you have 
given me.” 

Florence Isely of Monticello, Wis- 
consin, said she was both happy and 
proud to receive the chest of silver, 
and said, “This gift climaxes my suc- 
cesses and joys received from being a 
4-H Club member for eight years.” 
She sews for herself and members of 
her family and hopes to enter college 
next fall to study home economics, the 
realization of a life-long dream. She 
remarks that she has learned that if 
she works hard enough she will al- 
ways find something pleasant at the 
end. 

Marie Coston of Maysville, North 
Carolina, writes her appreciation of 
the chest of silver as a gift, not only 
practical and beautiful, but one that 
will last through the years. She thanks 
us, not only for the gift, but also for 
the beautiful spirit and interest which 
we have manifested in the youth of 
our great 4-H Club organization. 

No doubt our winner from Okla- 
homa wrote the other donors of our 
award, but I did not receive any letter 
from her and perhaps her letter went 
astray. 

We are continuing these special 
awards in this class at the National 
4-H Club Congress, and this fall the 
prizes will be lovely wool blankets 
made by the Pendleton Woolen Mills. 
These will be given by the Women’s 
Auxiliary, but that does not need to 
deter the American Wool Council or 
the International Wool Secretariat 
from giving other prizes if they see fit. 
I was fortunate in seeing these dresses 
and suits in Chicago last November. 
They were all beautifully made and 
were only a small part of the entries, 
as dresses of other materials were in 
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the same class. This year I am asking 
that wool labels appear on suits and 
dresses as they can be readily obtained 
from wool manufacturers or from 
stores in which the material is pur- 
chased. This plan should go far to- 
ward educating these youthful shop- 
pers in the value of the Wool Label- 
ing Act. 

I hope that women living in states 
without a chapter of our organization 
will read this account of these letters 
from our winners. This is the first 
work of this kind the auxiliary has 
undertaken. If these women would 
send in their memberships, more work 
could be undertaken next year as at 
this time we lack funds to enter into 
the picture to any extent. Not only 
women directly interested in the pro- 
duction of wool but wives of wool 
buyers, dealers, and manufacturers of 
wool should join us so we can all work 
together in helping to educate the 
future buyers of our products. 

We would like you to join with us 
and would also welcome your ideas 
as to work to be undertaken by the 
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HUMAN REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


PERMANENT 
tieed| EAR-SEAL 


WRITE 


SECURITY SEAL COMPANY 


144 WEST 27th STREET-NEW YORK 








SUFFOLKS 


A very hardy, prolific breed. The ewes are 
heavy milkers and the lambs grow very rapidly, 
being easy feeders. Excellent for cross-breeding. 
For literature and list of breeders near you, write 


NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASSN. 
Record Bldg., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 








1942 MODEL 
BEST EVER 


Will save you $75 per month in feed of 
horses, yet gives you the use of your truck 
for hauling lambs, feed, ete. 

_Can be drawn by car or saddle horse. Full 
size bed, stove, cupboard, table, bins, drawers, 
large frost-proof vegetable compartment, etc. 
100% weather-proof. All over rust proof metal 
construction, insulated. " 

Can be purchased on the usual automobile 
payment plan. 

Write for literature 
AHLANDER MANUFACTURING CO. 
472-490 So. University Ave., Provo, Utah 
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Women’s Auxiliary to the National 
Wool Growers Association. 

If the war continues and severe re- 
strictions are placed on civilian use 
of wool, these club girls and their lead- 
ers will no doubt have new classes for 
made-over woolen garments. This class 
should receive some help and encour- 
agement for its thrifty use of wool 
material. I do know that if we con- 
tinue and increase our awards to en- 
courage these girls in the use of wool, 
it gives us the wide field of the entire 
nation for some very worthwhile wool 
advertising. Could any advertising 
firm ask for a larger field? 

Mrs. Ralph Thompson 
President, National Auxiliary 





OREGON 


ED CROSS work and defense ac- 

tivities play an important part 

in the work of the Oregon chapters 

of the auxiliary, according to reports 

from the different groups, as well as 

the continuation of interest in 4-H 
Club work and assistance to it. 

The Grant County Auxiliary is spon- 
soring a demonstration of the cooking 
of lamb by 4-H members, with several 
teams competing. This chapter has 
also published a cook book and intends 
to purchase War Bonds as soon as the 
sale is completed. 

At the April meeting of the Morrow 
County Auxiliary a discussion of the 
wool situation was led by Mrs. Ste- 
phen Thompson, the topics handled by 
different members being, “What We 
as Producers Face in Reference to 
Wool Shortage,” and “The Effect of 
the War on Wool Supplies and Mar- 
kets.”” This chapter has purchased a 
War Bond. A banquet for wool grow- 
ers and their ladies was held in Hepp- 
ner on the evening of April 13. 

Malheur County Auxiliary at its 
April meeting discussed the arranging 
of a booth at the fair, and planned the 
outfitting of two army kits. 

Baker County Chapter met at the 
home of Mrs. Lyman Patton in April, 
and listened to a talk on nutrition by 
Miss Gilma Endicott, the county F. F. 
A. worker. They voted a scholarship 
to one of the F. F. A. boys for the 
spring meeting of this group in recog- 
nition of his sheep project. During the 
afternoon members worked on squares 
for an afghan which they are planning 


to make for the Red Cross. 

On March 28, State President Mrs 
Boyd, her secretary Mrs. Osborn, ang 
Mrs. Frank Baird, president of the 
Baker Chapter, attended the meeting 
of the Grant County Chapter in the 
Scout Hall in Prairie City. 

Gertrude Fortner, Cor. Secretary 





UTAH 


Salt Lake City 


PPRECIATING the importance of 
wool in the present war crisis, 
wives of Utah Wool Growers are de- 
termined to do all in their power to 
aid in the war program. With this in 
mind, the Salt Lake Chapter at its 
regular monthly meeting at the Lion 
House social center, heard an educa- 
tional address by Miss Rosina Skid- 
more of the Department of Home Eco- 
nomics, University of Utah, in which 
the importance of care and conserva- 
tion of woolen fabrics was stressed. 
Miss Skidmore suggested the salvag- 
ing of fabrics as a worthwhile defense 
project. The way this might be done, 
she stated, would be for some organi- 
zation to make a house-to-house can- 
vass to present to every family this 
idea of saving scraps of woolen and 
other fabrics. The woolen scraps 
might be sold and eventually reach 
establishments whose business it is to 
work over reclaimed wool and make 
it into new materials. 

Speaking of the proper methods of 
preparing worn-out woolen clothing 
for remodeling, Miss Skidmore sug- 
gested the use of a razor blade to un- 
rip. If the cloth is sturdy material 
it can easily be torn apart by quickly 
ripping the seams. After ripping seams 
apart, brush thoroughly and put into 
a suds. Wash with soap and water as 
soap disinfects as well as cleans. Make 
a soft suds with the use of a pure soap. 
Do not scrub hard on a board. This 
will mat the fibers and shrink them. 
The secret of washing woolens is to 
treat the material gently with the 
hands, working quickly. Use _ rinse 
water with a little soap in it, the water 
being the same temperature as before. 
The soap in the rinse water tends to 
soften the texture of the water. Do 
not hang directly in the sun or near 
direct heat, but allow to dry at room 
temperature. Tepid water is best for 
washing and rinsing woolens—do not 
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use extreme temperatures. Squeeze 
gently through the suds. Measure knit- 
ted garments before washing. 

Press woolens on the wrong side of 
material or on right side under a damp 
pressing cloth. 

If the material is to be sent to the 
cleaners it is best to unrip beforehand, 
sewing the pieces loosely together be- 
fore sending. 

As an added feature of the program, 
Miss Elva Bertoch, prominent in 4-H 
Club activities, modeled some clothes 
she had made of worn woolen gar- 
ments. Included in her display was a 
jumper dress made from a wool shirt 
which had been worn in World War I, 
a lady’s fitted coat made from two 
pairs of men’s pants; a sports coat 
made of un overcoat, and a skirt made 
of a pair of men’s trousers. 

The annual election was held with 
Mrs. William Oswald being elected 
president; Mrs. Dan Capener, vice 
president; Mrs. Orlies Butters, secre- 
tary; Mrs. Hyrum S. Erickson, cor- 
responding secretary; Mrs. J. R. Elia- 
son, historian; Mrs. Alice Smith, audi- 
tor; Mrs. Royal M. Smith and Mrs. 
Albert Smith, directors, and Mrs. Jul- 
ian Neff, treasurer. 


Resolution for National Defense 


The following resolution was in- 
cluded in the report of the Resolutions 
Committee at the National Convention 
of the Women’s Auxiliary in January. 

Whereas, This Nation, because of 
the aggression and the attack of the 
Japanese on December 7, 1941, is now 
at war and 

Whereas, This Nation and the De- 
mocracies are now facing the most 
critical period in their history, there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the Women’s Aux- 
iiary to the National Wool Growers 
Association, in convention assembled, 
Salt Lake City, 1942, pledge them- 
selves to aid in the defense program in 


‘every way possible, and that they urge 


their members to register and do all 
in their power to assist with the De- 
fense Program, Red Cross, and any 
other patriotic programs, that we may 
preserve the freedom and democracy 
for now and forever, of these United 


States of America. 





May, 1942 





International Show 


Called Off 


ANCELLATION of the 1942 Inter- 


national Live Stock Exposition, 


which had been scheduled to take place 
next December in the International 
Amphitheatre at the Chicago Stock 
Yards, was voted at the annual spring 
meeting of the Exposition’s Board of 
Directors, held in Chicago on May 6. 


The Board’s action was taken fol- 


lowing report of word from Joseph B. 
Eastman, Director of Defense Trans- 
portation, that common carrier facili- 
ties will be taxed to the utmost with 
the handling of troop movements and 
travel directly connected with the war 





Enjoy The Complete Appointments 
of Salt Lake’s Largest and 
Finest Hotel 

® 4 NOTED DINING ROOMS 

@ 500 ULTRA-MODERN ROOMS 

® NEW $200,000 GARAGE 
MODERATE RATES 


THE HOTEL UTAH 


Guy Toombes, Managing Director 




















effort. 

The Eastman communication, ad- 
dressed to C. R. Wickard, Secretary 
of Agriculture, stated that the Office 
of Defense Transportation will regard 
with disfavor any addition to the bur- 
den of travel incident to meetings con- 
nected with agricultural expositions 
and displays. 





Paragon Printing Co. 


+ | PRINTERS 
of Publications - Books 
Catalogues - Directories 
and Commercial Job Work 

Ruling - Engraving - Binding 
Dial 3-5897 122-124 W. on Second So. 
3-5898 Salt Lake City, Utah 














SATIBIAKE 
ENGRAVING 


158 REGENT ST. 
SALT LAKE CITY 
m PHONE 3-8564 
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The nation is united—and Long Distance telephone 
lines help to tie it together for War’s work .. . 
Materials are kept moving. wheels turning, men work- 
ing, because you can reach anyone, anywhere in the 
land, by telephone. The 9,000 employees of this Com- 
pany are doing their best to see that “The Message 


The Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

















President. Dr. 


Vice-Pres..........R. C. itor, aut Landing, Calif. 
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Union Stock Yards, 


CORRIEDALE 


A breed made 
to order for 
the ideal com- 
bination of 
wool produc- 
tion and mut- 
ton carcass. 
Adaptable to 
all conditions. 


Corriedales. 

Write us for 
literature and 
= of breed- 


No nn Fee 


. J. Stover, Muncie, Ind. 








- Moline 


NATIONAL CORRIEDALE SHEEP 


ASSOCIATION 


809 Exchange Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 








DELAINE MERINOS 


Hardv — More Wool — Less Feed 
Write for booklet and list of breeders 
THE AMERICAN & DELAINE MERINO 


RECORD ASS’N. 
Gowdy Williamson, Sec’y. XENIA, OHIO 

















dual purpose sheep, 


Of all the Sheep Breeds 
in the World - - 

THE RAMBOUILLET HAS 
PROVED OUTSTANDING 





American bred Rambouillets are 
producing an 
excellent quality of fine wool and an 
ideal mutton carcass, They are hardy 
and have become quickly acclimated 
to all conditions in every country into 
which they have been exported. 
Rambouillets need not be crossed. 
They are an ideal sheep in their pur- 
ity. This has been proven in past 


years and there will always be a de- 


mand for good Rambouillets. 
For history of the breed, list of 
members, rules, pedigree blanks, etc. 
- . . address the Secretary. 


The American Rambouillet 


Sheep Breeders’ Association 


BILL LITTLETON, Secretary 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


President Vice-President 
V. I. PIERCE W. S. HANSEN 
Ozona, Texas Collinston, Utah 
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Wool Promotion 


ACH month in the National Wool 
Grower are printed the names 
and agencies assisting the Wool Pro- 
motion Fund of the American Wool 
Council. Individual contributions may 
be small but when all added together 
produce a sum of sizable importance 
to be used to protect your product 
and to develop new and important uses 
for wool. This contribution of 10 
cents a bag on a $120 valuation is an 
extremely small amount to pay for 
the protection and development of a 
product. 

Through the Wool Products Label- 
ing Act you now have recourse against 
those misrepresenting products at the 
expense of wool. 

The Federal Trade Commission, 
which administers the labeling act, 
states in its publication of May 12, 
1942: “This Act, which became effec- 
tive July 14, 1941, provides -for dis- 
closure of the fiber content of woolen 
or purported woolen merchandise 
which is manufactured for or marketed 
in ‘commerce’ . The percentages of 
the respective fibers present are to be 
shown by stamp, tag, label, or mark 
affixed to the product. A primary pur- 
pose of the Act is to protect producers, 
manufacturers, distributors, and con- 
sumers from the unrevealed presence 
of substitutes and mixtures. The Com- 
mission is designated as the adminis- 
trative agency under the Act with 
authority to make rules and regula- 
tions to carry out its provisions. Such 
rules and regulations were prepared 
by the Commission and became effec- 
tive July 15, 1941.” 

The monthly summary of the Com- 
mission’s work for April shows that 
orders to “cease and desist’? on mis- 
representations pertaining to wool 
were issued against four companies, 
and one other was ordered to discon- 
tinue certain representations of prod- 
ucts in regard to wool. 

We appreciate the fact that, by giv- 
ing our armed forces the best we 
have in the way of wearing apparel 
for the duration of the war, not as 
much wool will be available for civilian 
use as during peace times, but the fact 
remains that under the Act consumers 
will be able to determine what they 
are buying and after the present emer- 
gency wool will again take its rightful 
place among civilian needs. 


It is up to us to get the facts aboy 
wool, Your support of the Americay 
Wool Council will aid in acquiring 
these facts. Insist that you be allowed 
to do your part: Have your dealer 
agency make the 10-cent-per-bag de. 
duction from your account. 

J. M. J. 





COOPERATIVES TO COLLECT | 
FOR WOOL FUND 


We are happy to announce that 
the following wool cooperatives have 
aligned themselves with other agen. 
cies to make the 1!0-cents-per-bag 
collection from their customers for 
the Wool Promotion Fund of the 
American Wool Council: 


Central Wool Marketing Cor- 
poration of Montana. 


Colorado Wool Marketing 
Association. 
Colorado - New Mexico Wool 


Marketing Association. 

Cooperative Wool Growers 
of South Dakota. 

Oregon - Washington Wool 
Marketing Association. 

United Wool Growers Associ- 
ation of Virginia. 

Western Idaho Wool Market- 
ing Corporation. 

Wyoming Cooperative Wool 
Marketing Association. 











Contributors to the 
Fund in April 


ARIZONA 
M. A. Candelaria 

COLORADO 
Paul F. Atkinson Cc. Se ey | & 
Philip Cantu E. B. Wheeler 
A. Culverwell F. W. Susmilch 


Francis Moore Ralph & Earl Slates 


George Sandis 


IDAHO 

John Archabal Hammett Livestock Co. 
Domingo Aquirre Worth S. Lee 
Tom Bicandi Chauncey Payne 
Big Springs Land & Sinker Creek Sheep Co. 

Livestock Co. Thompson Bros. 
Bettis & Co. Earl Whitteborg 
Bennett Bros. Jos. W. Ward 
Wm. Detweiler Wilson Land & Live- 
James L. Ennis stock Co. 
Elmore Co, Yuba Sheep Co. 
Frank Gandiago Geo. M. Zapp 

MONTANA 

Mrs. L. Christiansen J. W. Miller 
Fred Daniels Clarence Plymell 
B. W. Emerick W. F. Sanderson 


Emil Hansen Lewis R. Williams 
NEW MEXICO 

Gross, Kelly & Co 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

Russell Arndt 


David O. Garcia 


Carl A. Anderson 


George Armour J. N. Attebury 
Arthur Arpan Paul Ashley 
Conrad Anderson Goodman Aukland 
Sid — Alex Anschutz 
Adelaide Ayres 

Hans Abelseth E. W. Altwater 
Martin Anderson Homer Ayers 

E. M. Adams & Son Abe Ahonen 
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p. Anderson 
Carl Anderson 
Chris Arpan & Sons 
Andrew Anderson 
John Anderson 
w. J. Adams 


, Ake 
tos Anderson 
HL Achtziger 
Edmund Arndt 
Ff. S. Adams 
Mrs. Severt Anderson 
John Bentz 
BE. S. Barnes 
Brady Bros. 

Durlet Boyer 
Andrew Bachand 
Mrs. Joe Bachand 
Pat Burt 
H. W. Bingaman 
George Barnes 
Babb & Babb 
Ted & Wilbur Beckman 
Donald Bekken 
John Bekken 
Morris Bringle 
Myron Bringle 
Harve Beckham 
¢. A. Buckles 
John Brink 
Rudolph Boe 
B. M. Brabazon 
Ray Brabazon 
Elmer Bertalot 
1. M. Boyer 
louis Baldwin 
M. M. Bernd 
D, E. Beckham 
Sankey, Bvre 
Marian Blade 
T, H. Bekken 
G. H. Burdick 
Henry Bergdorff 
%ml Besler 
Henry Basford 
Carl Brockel 
Ralph Barhn 
John Brunson 
Pete Borup 
John Burshek 
Alfred Bere 
Orville Barber 
lem Bruggeman 
feo. Bower 
Pete Bower 
Pan! Bhoems 
Arthur Bachand 
Ambrose Bachand 
Julia Bessler 
Carl E. Benson 
A, Brienzo 
Ernest Bottila 
Axel Backman 
Paul W. Boehm 
Rk, H. Implement Co. 
Paul R. Boehm 
Fd Briedenbach 
Incas Bachmier 
Albert Cram 
L, L. Crane 
L. R. Chiesman 
Meade Corwin 
Drucella Cox 
Chester Coe 
Glen Chapman 
H. L. Coffield 
Blake Crowser 
Walter Cunningham 
LL. Casteel 
Mike Crowell 

y Conger 
Arthur Crockford 
Bert Clute 
Cy Chapman 
John T. Craig 
W. I. Crozier 
Elmer Conner 
Harry Class 
Clif Curtiss 
Ray G. Cooley 
Lawrence Cochran 
L. C. Crew 
Ray Cooper 
Howard Capp 
Alex Carriers 


Ralph Carlson 
Henry Carlson 
Chris J. Carlson 
Leon C. Cram 
Geo. M. Clark 
Miles Carney 
E. A. Carlson 
Roy Chord 
C. A. Dougal 
Chester Dodds 
John DeJaeger 
. DeJaeger 
Kenneth Day 
Melvin Dutton 
H. B. Davis 
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Dorothy Dvorak 
Harry Dutton 
Wm. Donahey 
Robert Donahey 
Floyd Draine 
M. A. Doody 
Roy Darling 
Glen Dailey 
Gene Davis 
John Decar & Son 
Mrs. John Decar 
Emily Davis 
Robert Dow 
Fred Dillabaugh 
H. W. Dennis 
Carl Dahl 
Almond Doud 
A. G. Davis 
Ben Dorman 
Edgar Dragoo 
Philip Dumler 
Fred Dahlinger 
Delbert Day 
Bill Dachtler 
Sophia Dahlberg 
Ralph Dahlberg 
Mickey Dahlberg 
Fritz C. Dahlberg 
William Emery - 
Leland Edwards 
Palmer Eide 
W. H. Ernest & Sons 
Mrs. D. D. Evans 
Earl Edwards 
Ed_ Erickson 
L. L. Erk 
Marcus Erickson 
Lancaster Eatherton 
Henry Ehlringer 
Chas. Edwards 
Bert Ellis 
Sig Edwards 
Gust. Ekdahl 
Stillman Edwards 
Clarence Eide 
Livingston Edwards 
Elmer Eichler 
Alden Erickson 
Ray Escherich 
Geo. Elling 
Lorin Eichler 
Robert Eichler 
Earl Esmay 
John Eksted 
Ole Egvebo 
Allen Ebberhard 
Edgar Ebberhard 
Virgil Edgar 
Robt. W. Eatherton 
L. W. Eaton 
Albert Fredlund 
G. P. Foster 
Geo. H. Fryer 
J. P. Frazee 
Louis Frandsen 
Pete Fredrickson 
Louis Frandsen & 
Jensen 
Vernon Fairbanks 
A. W. Freeman 
Dora Fitzeerald 
Jim Fowler 
Anita Friese 
J. O. Flodden 
A. M. Flaigg 
L. R. Flaice 
FR. A. Fields 
Jim Fox 
J. O. Finney 
Arna Fox 
Gust Fredlund 
Glen Fink 
John Flaigg 
Floyd Frame 
Meta Finger 
Louis F. Grub]. Jr. 
Karl Greenwald 
Pat Ginter 
Joe Grampre 
A gee Gilbert 


° . Gee 
J. V. Goodwin 
Chas. Gray 


Bill Gladden 

J. W. Gowan 
F. A. Gammns 
Floyd Gilbert 
Gertrude Gilbert 
Freeman Gilbert 
Harry Goddard 
Leo. B. Good 
Wm. Greenberg 
Spencer Godfrey 
Howard Geers 
Mrs. G. G. Goodrich 
Charles Grant 
Earl Gaver 

H. G. Ginsbach 
Bob Guirdon 
Henry Ginsbach, Jr. 
Jake Greenwald 
Frank S. Gale 
Walt Gorendt 
Fred Gifford 


Alex C. Getty Preston Hill . 
Robert H. Getty Eli Hammontree 
Graff Bros. Bud Humble 

Christ Graff Roy House 

Max Gubl John Havrum 


Alvin Griffith 
M. E. Hafner 
L. L. Heinrich 
M. E. Hafner & Co. 


Ludwig Hedstrom 
Emil Hendricks 

William Hafner 

Osear Herron 


W. W. Hafner Fred Hunter 
Ernest Holst Tom Haley 
Vernon Holst Ray Huntley 
Chas. Hart Fred Hampton 
D. J. Hansen Jerome Hayes 
Lee Hood Miles Hudson 

R. W. Hamm Mrs. Pete Hafner 
Frank Hunt Harvey W. Hubbard 
Dewey Holdren Mark Hopfinger 
Wm. Hoefer Veryl Hackens 
Geo. Hilton * Ray Ingram 
Sadie Holtry E. P. Isaacson 
Francis Hukill Matt Jung 

A. J. Healey Fritz Judson 

G. A. Hill Clara Jarvis 
Harry Hogan Bennette Jerde 
Fred Hanks O. N. Jerde 
Lloyd Hollister Alphie Johnson 
Ed Hess Geo. Johnson 


Andrew Harman 
Edwin Harris 
John Hoff 

Otto Hoff 

Mrs. Ruby Hoefer 
James Haggart 
Ida Haggart George Jesfield 
Holstein Bros. Norman Jesfield 
Adam Hill E. E. Junek 
R. O. Hice Chris Jensen 
Clem Harris Frank Jacoby 
Mark Hubbard Ed Janke 

Cecil Holtry Carl Jukkola 


Joseph Jupiter 
Peter Johnson 
Axel Johnson 

Gus Jorgenson 
Walter Johnson 
Vernon R,. Johnson 


Frank Holtry Mark Jenson 
Bernard Holtry Einor Jenson 
Ed Harper John R. Johnson 
Cody Heston M. J. Jones 
A. L. House Mrs. Alice Jacobs 


John Herman A. E. Jones 
Ellwood Herman Ben P. Jensen 
Stella Harbeson James Jeffery 
Dale Harris Art Kok 


Clarence Humphrey Swan Kasola 


Alice Humphrey Matt Kuntz 
Ed Humphrey H. W. Kunsman 
E. A. Humphrey Frank Kapsa 


Wesley A. Horton 
Joe Harvey 
Day Hoover 


Geo. & V. Kapsa 
Homer Kinser 
James Kolousek 


Martin Haines Rese Kenstler 
Dale Haines Ralph Kirk 
Roy Haines Helen Knuteson 
C. H. Holmes Rudolph Kolb 
Luther Gill Ingman Karlson 





American Corriedale Association 
Incorperated 1916—Fine Service Ever Since 


Life membership $10—Registry 50c—Transfers 25c 
All memberships and half of registry fees are 
used for breed promotion. We keep a complete 
progeny record and have as members the leading 
State and Federal agencies in the U. 9. 
res., - .T. Blood, Denver, Colo.; Vice 
Pres., Leslie L. Crane, Santa Rosa, Calif.; Direc- 
tor, J. H. King, Laramie, Wyo.; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Dr. Fredric S. Hultz, 1007 Sheridan 
St., Laramie, Wyo. 
ADVISORY 

H. C. Noelke, Jr., Sheffield, Texas; Arthur L. 
King, Cheyenne, Wyoming; C. V. Wilson, Morgan- 
town, West Virginia; Howard Miller, Kenesaw, 
Nebraska; M. H. Karker, Barrington, Illinois; 
P. N. Johnston, Joseph, Oregon; Col. E. B. Wea- 
therly, Cochran, Georgia; Cy Young, St. Anthony, 
Idaho; Mrs. P. F. Fuller, Roswell, New Mexico; 
Beyer Aune, Newell, South Dakota; John Lamp- 
man, Butte, Montana. 

For booklet, address the secretary. 








THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 


Early maturity, hardiness, lean meat, and 
fecundity. Suffolk rams are excellent for 
crossing. Produce high quality market lambs 
at early age. 


President—Jas. Laidlaw, Boise, Idaho. 


First Vice President—Howard Vaughn, Dixon, 
California 


Second Vice President—Walter P. Hubbard, 
Junction City, Oregon 


Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Hickman, Moscow, 
Idaho 


Directors—R. E. Thomas, Heber, Utah; Jock 
Stevens, clo C.P.R. Farms, Strathmore, Al- 
berta, Canada; S. P. Nielsen, Nephi, Utah. 


For History of the Breed, List of Members, 
Pedigree Blanks, Etc., Address the Secretary. 











AMERICAN SOUTHDOWN 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Southdowns again won grand champion car- 
load of lambs, champion and reserve champion 
carcass, reserve grand champion wether, and 
grand champion pen over all breeds at the 
1940 Infernational. 

Write the Secretary for additional information. 
Eugene Helms, P 
W. L. Henning, Secy., State College, Pa. 








SHROPSHIRES 


other breed of sheep in the World. 

At the present rate of filing there 

will be, when the Association cele- 

brates its 60th ANNIVERSARY 
IN 1944 


1,000,000 pedigrees 
of pure-bred Shropshire sheep on file. 
More than 10,000 members are enrolled. 


THE AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY ASSOCIATION 


LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


Edgar A. Holycross, President 
J. M. Wade, Secretary-Treasurer 





are popular with more farmers than any 








HAMPSHIRES 


Prolific 


Hardy - 






A mutton breed 
producing market lambs 
that give you 
POUNDS - PROFIT 


Write for Booklet 
and breeders’ list. 


The 
American Hampshire 
Sheep Assn. 


72 Woodland Ave. 


Detroit, Michigan 


Helen Tyler Belote, Secy.-Treas. 
C. Harold Hopkins, President 
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Louis Kopren 
John Kari 
Pete Kari 


Howard Kinghorn 


Orville Kolbu 
Alex Kling 
Mitch Kulish 
Paul Kenstler 
Mrs. Bertha Keil 
Harve Knuteson 
Joe Klein 

John Kumley 
Chas. Kusima 


Robert Karrels 
J. H. Kast 
Alfred Kayras 
Hugh Kayras 
Toby Kindschi 
Fritz Kenstler 
Geo. Krause 
M. A. Long 
Alfred Lehman 


Cornelius LeFebre 
Fred Lamberton 
Guy Livingston 
Paul Lamberton 
Stephen Lesselyoung 
George Lickingteller 
Walter Lee 
Rudolph Longpre 
Dave Lungren 
Coney Lungren 
Henry Lakson 
Victor Lemm 

Nick Lale 

Frank Maciejewski 
Fred W. Noltensmeier 
T. K. Loftsgaard 
John Lei 

Albert Lei 

Gippert Lei 

Lakso Brothers 
Einer Lund 


A. T. Lyons & Son 
Joe Lorenzo 








4 2 a 
Magnetic dips 


FOR SHEEP AND GOATS 


Stauffer offers two dips for the complete 
control of lice and ticks on sheep and goats. 


"MAGNETIC" DIP SULPHUR 


Where lice are your only problem it is 
more economical to use “Magnetic” Dip Sul- 
phur. This specially prepared dip sulphur 
contains not less than 95% pure sulphur of 
extremely fine particle size which insures 
greater effective penetration and coverage. 
It comes ready to use. simply add 10 
pounds to 100 gallons of water, as it wets 
quickly even in hard water. 


"MAGNETIC" ROTENONE-SULPHUR DIP 


We recommend “Magnetic” Rotenone-Sul- 
phur Dip where control of the sheep tick 
is your chief worry. In “Magnetic” Ro- 
tenone-Sulphur Dip, the proper amount of 
Rotenone has been thoroughly mixed with 
Sulphur of the same fine particle size as 
in “Magnetic” Dip Sulphur. Sheep treated 
with “Magnetic” Rotenone-Sulphur Dip pro- 
duce more and better wool and command a 
better market. 


Both dips come packed in convenient 25- 
pound paper bags. See your local Stauffer 
Dealer or write to our nearest office for 
further information and prices. 


- 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


NEW YORK . ae | a) i Onl ©) 
FREEPORT, TEXAS 


CHICAGO ° 





Nick Lei 
S. E. Lesselyoung 
Frank Loup 


Yerby Land 

Al Lindell 

Clarence Lewis 

P. A. LaFayette 
Richard A. LaFayette 
Ted Lee 


Carl Lundgren 
Louie Larson 
Oscar G. Larson 
Fred Linn 

Mike Lahe 
Floyd Loughlin 
H. G. Milne 
Grant Morsman 
Harold Miller 
Lloyd Medin 
Corbett Mackey 
Mrs. C. W. Mackey 
Ralph Mort 
Wm. Marty 
Harley Milner 
W. H. Miller 
Fred Meyers 
Fred Millette 
Howard Millett 
Rudolph Mundil 
Harry L. Murphy 


Herman Mestmacher, Jr. 


Edgar Mumford 
A. B. Michelson 
Arnt Miller 
Art Maurer 
James Maney 
Fred Mix 

Fred Z. Miller 
Byron Matthews 
Ben Morgan 
Martin Moore 
A. G. Mayer 
John R. Martin 
John Mutchler 
Maguire Bros. 
Rudolph Mestmacher 
Murray Miller 
Fred Miles 

Alex Meyer 
Ray Marrs 
Oscar Milberg 
August Maass 
Touis Maass 
Henry Maass 
Wm. Mrtchler 
H. M. Mann 
Geo. Mann 
Ralph Milberg 
J. C. Munyon 
Albert Montgomery 
TeRoy Mort 
Emil Milberg 
TIohn May 

Rill Mohr 
Fverett Munroe 
Gus Marks 

E. R. Miller 
Emmet McDermott 
Tack McDermott 
F. J. McDonald 
Tim McBride 

J. B. McGinnis 
Roy McGinris 
T.. MecMairs 
Ine MeDononech 
Floyd McGillivray 
Fd McLernon 
Ivstin McCarthy 
Dennis MeCarthy 
‘ohn McKenna 
Frank McDonald 
A. H. McClellen 
wm. McGuigan 
Chas. McGuigan 
Ray McFarland 
Tens Nelson 

*. 6 


. Naa 
Hvrek Nikodym 
Cecil F. Ness 
Fritz Nelson 
Monald Noltens~meier 
Fred Noltersmeier 
Fmil Nelson 
Ferl Nelson 
*a. Nelson 
Flmer Eichler 
Ralph Nicholson 
Akner Nisson 
Fd Newill 
“tne Novotny 
T. W. Nuzum 
Cc. B. Nuzum 
Alvin Nuzum 
Mrs. Hilda Nivala 
A. M. Nelson 
HW P. Oliver 
Bill Oliver 
Wm. Olson 
Lawrence Oliver 
A. L. Oliver 
Earl Oliver 


Anna Orwick 
Elmer Orwick 
Oscar Orwick 
Roy Overland 
Paul Oksol 

Al Olson 

Tom Olson 
Walter Ollila 
Ted & Bill Olsn 
Ralph Olson 
Freeman Overland 
Wm. Pratt 

H. O. Payne 

G. Pellegrin 

R. A. Price 
Robert Packer 


Earl Payne 
Eugene Packlin 
J. Riley Price 
Albert Penor 
Mary Alma Price 
Matt Persche 
Adam Pflaumer 
Simon Prestkvin 
Persche Bros. 
B. D. Poppy 
Wm. Phillips 
Axel Peterson 
Carl O. Peterson 
Geob. Priebe 
Max Peifer 
Adam Pauley 
W. M. Pauley 
Emmett Quatier 
Truman Quall 
Ben Rempfer 
Ralph Robbins 
Jake Rottenbucher 
Margaret Rottenbucher 
August Reitz 
Floyd Riggs 
Wm. Ruona 
Henry Remington 
Earl Remington 
Donald Remington 
Geo. Reitz 

Hugo Reiche 
Rittberger Bros. 
Monte Russell 
Gene Rohr 

Matt Ruona 
Clifford Rogers 
John G. Reichert 
Paul Reichert 
Hugh Reichert 
M. Rongred 
Otto Roemmerman 
Charles Rank 
Mrs. Oscar Reppen 
Robert Ross 

M. Rungred 
Alfred Reeder 
Edwin Rue 
Leslie Reed 

Jim Reed 
Bennett Reed 
Ted Renelt 
Simon Reinheller 
Levi Robbins 
Axel Rones 
Henry Reikki 
John Reimer 
Clara M. Rogers 
Arthur Rolien 
Donald Reed 

E. V. Rayman 
Levi Robbins 
Paul Renelt 
Jasper Riggs 
John J. Riggs 
Hans Rasmussen 
Lawrence Ross 
Roy Smith 
Orville & Coral Scheele 
Geo. Seitz 

John Stark 
Henry Scheneman 
P. M. Seieroe 

D. M. Sherwood 
Cliff Stolt 
Stanley Stolt 

A. W. Steinhauer 
Don Sandusky 
E. T. Soper 

A. W. Simonds 
Jack Schaff 

H. L. Scofield 
John Spurley 
Francis Stein 
Lee Seieroe 

Art Shoun 
Orville Shoun 
Perry Smith 
Paul Schummer 
Harry Seieroe 
Geo. Shipley 
Garfild Simons 
EBlaf Swanson 
Robert Short 
Ralph E. Short 
Link Storm 
Gotlieb Sinner 


Alex Sinner 
Howard Stanley 
Ernest Schroeder 
Joe Short 


Fred Snoozy 
Alfred Schroeder 
Ivan Seymour 
Conrad Sletten 
Pete Sorenson 
John Schmitt 
Geo. Seitz, Jr. 
Bill Smith 

Mrs. Chas. Shaffer 
Tom Shaw 

Lee C. Simmons 
E. M. Sargent 
Wm. Sorenson 
Cola W. Shepard 
John Spielbusch 
E. E. Smeenk 
John Schick 
Herman Schick 
Byron Schipke 
Herbert Stonelake 
Henry Smith 

G. J. Soelzer 
Dick Smiley 

H. Sletten 
Clifford Small 
Madge Sautoffe 
Guy Simmons 
Wm. Schmele 
Andrew Syverts 
Mark Simons 
Bob Stewart 
Touis Karinen 
Howard Schmele 
Ardell Simons 
Hans Sorenson 
Harvey Springer 
Geo. Shimp, Jr. 
Dave Stoppel 
Tom Shannon 
Rudolph Schultz 
Louis Schell 
Jos. A. Schmidt 
Fred Septka 
Ernest Septka 
Harlambi Svetcoff 
Gerald Stirling 
Marian Smith 
Geo. Schar 

Pete Simons 

L. L. Sigman 
Touis Symonds 
Martin L. Strand 
Albert Simpson 
Viano Sipila 
Maude Shoun 
A. M. Shaw 
Albert Schuelke 
John Stelzig¢g 
Norman Strand 
Martin Strand 
Wm. Schillingstad 
C. J. Schroeder 
Roy Sorenson 
Fred Timm 
Dewey Tallman 
Art E. Tenold 
G. W. Thompson 
Joseph Tobiska 
Edmund Tysdell 
Jack Thomas 

A. C. Thybo 

G. H. Toble 
Albert Thole 
Glen Tryon 
Elizabeth Toble 
Leonard Tax 
Eleanor Thomas 
Floyd Thacker 
Frank Thorpe 
A. G. Teague 
Pat Trainor 


UTAH 


C. Martel Anderson 
T. R. Adams 

Chas. C. Anderson 
L. J. Adams 

W. L. Adams 

Royd Brown 
Bertrand Dalley 
Roland S. Esplin 
Tawrence Esplin 
Jess Guymon 
Wayne C. Gardner 
Geo. A. Graff 
Lewis W. Jones & Sons 


WYOMING 


Martin T. Baskett 
Brooks & Barrett 
William Bowie 

E. D. Beebe 

John Cheesbrough 
Cronberg Bros., Ine. 
R. C. Deaver 
Paul John Dodd 
Joe Espitallier 

L. J. Gilbert 

Alex Healy 
Inchauspe Brothers 


The National Wool Grower 


Victor Thurlow 
Leo Turpin 
Henry Tetreault 
Reine Tetreault 
Andrew Thybo 
Iver Tinglestad 
A. C. Tarrant 
Eli Terrill 

Jim Uren 

Wm. Uren 
Norman Underland 
Nels Underland 
Henry Ulrich 
Pete Verhulst 
Earl Van Cleave 
Ed Verhulst 
Glen Vanloon 
Julius Viken 
Kenneth Viken 
Gordon Vanloon 
Fred Vanacker 
Robert Vobeida 
Virgil Veal 

Boyd Veal 
Herbert Veal 
Govert Vanderboom 
Nick Weyland 
Willard Warren 
L. C. Williamson 
Geo. Weeks 
Frank Wurnig 
Wilford Wattawa 
Rasmus Wold 

W. H. Williamson 
Martin Williamson 
Elmer Weyer 
Clyde Weyer 
Russell Wilson 
Gene Welter 

Ira Whitford 
Toliff Wilson e 
Wm. Weiss 

M. E. Weber 
Leonard Weber 
Harry White 

A. M. Walker 
Roy Wilson 

Earl Weaver 
Wells Weaver 
Richard Woll 
Cal Woods 

Keith Wood 
Kenneth Wood 
George Winkler 
Rodney Winkler 
Louis Wilcox 

B. C. Wilson 
Chas. Williams 
F. F. West 

John Weurzer 
Frank Wald 
Henry Wahlfeldt 
Chas. Weiss 
Sam Welfring 
Harry Webb 
Lyle Ward 
Frank Wendt 
Glen Wendt 
Volmar Wetz 
Orville Wetz 
Gerald Wetz 
Max Wetz 

Nels Westerskow 
Vern Welty 

H. F. White 
Dean Woods 
Mrs. Weatherholt 
W. P. Williamson 
E. E. Youngberg 
Ernest Yahr 
Wm. A. Yuill 

J. J. Yoder 

C. W. Yoder 
Wm. Zeestraten 


W. A. & E. A. Jackson 
Wenzel Luke 
E. 


Aaron Larson Estate 
Ellis Larson 

Milo C. Mortenson 
John C. Miller 

Karl Mathis 

Milo S. Marsden 
Owen Ogden 
Robertson & Draper 
E. W. Staples 


John C. Julian 
Harry Julian 

Art Linden Livestock Co. 
Herman Mayland 
The Merriam Co. 
Frank L. Parks 
W. P. Parks, Jr. 
Kathleen Rochelle 
V. S. Showalter 
Uinta Wool Pool 
Thos. H. Whaley 
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heen of the American 
Wool Council in recent weeks 
have had two main objectives: the 
organization of a Wool Conservation 
Guild and the prevention or removal, 
in some instances, of numerous restric- 
tions against the use of wool and 
specialty fibers for civilian purposes. 

While the formation of the Wool 
Conservation Guild has not been com- 
pleted yet, its purpose is to teach the 
public how to prolong the life of their 
woolen apparel and household articles 
by proper care, including such com- 
monplace practices as brushing, laun- 
dering, dry cleaning, storage, and 
other factors. Besides increasing the 
usefulness of an article on which 
health and comfort depends, such a 
conservation movement, it is believed, 
will have a high morale effect by re- 
ducing the necessity for early replace- 
ments with inferior substitutes. This 
is a restraint on inflationary tenden- 
cies and it imbues people with the 
patriotic feeling of cooperating in sup- 
plying our armed forces with needed 
healthful clothing. 


The Guild will instruct consumers 
regarding the health properties of 
wool for people of all ages in our vary- 
ing climate. It will enlist the support 
of educational institutions and of con- 
sumer groups. It will seek the aid of 
laundry associations, dry cleaning 
groups, retail merchants, etc. 

For this educational work, there 
will be available a textbook on the 
use of woolens and the best methods 
of caring for them. Zelma Bendure, 
outstanding writer on textiles, is col- 
laborating in the preparation of this 
book, which is the only one of its kind; 
that is, this is the first time, to our 
knowledge, that all phases of the care 
of woolens has been gathered between 
two covers. 

The American Wool Council has 
conducted a very extensive research 
into facts bearing on raw wool and 
wool textile supplies in relation to the 
proposed mandatory blending of wool 
and the restrictions placed on specialty 
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fibers, including mohair. 

There are several vitally important 
and threatening aspects of the pro- 
posed mandatory blending of wool. 
The first and most important is that 
it will force the comparatively few 
mills in the United States who special- 
ize in the production of pure wool fab- 
rics to go into an entirely different 
business, that of manufacturing fab- 
rics of mixed fibers. This is an already 
overcrowded field competed for by 
wool and cotton manufacturers. In or- 
der to become manufacturers of these 
manipulated materials, all of the wool 
textile manufacturers’ machinery must 
undergo extensive readjustments, their 
processes must be revised, and their 
labor must be instructed in new pro- 
cesses. The result will be that these 
woolen mills which establish standards 
in quality, textures, colors, and price 
ranges for the entire wool textile in- 
dustry, for the different divisions of 
the men’s and women’s garment in- 
dustries, and for retail stores, will be 
wiped out. They will become part of 
the mixed fiber textile industry which 
has within a decade or so reduced the 
consumption of all-wool textile yard- 
age by individuals by 50 per cent. 

Despite acute shortage of raw ma- 
terial, machinery, and manpower, the 
British Government is encouraging 
and aiding the continuation of British 
exports of wool in order to maintain 
its peace-time markets, and if the 
blending of wool with other fibers is 
required of all American mills, the 
domestic market will be turned over 
to British exporters. 

The American Wool Council has 
presented compilations of the data 
assembled in connection with manda- 
tory blending to interested government 
officials, along with information to 
show why, on account of their slight 
use in war production, the restrictions 
on the use of kid mohair and all so- 
called specialty fibers should be re- 
moved. 

Few general releases have been sent 
out by the Council. That this is wise 


In Wartime 


By F. E. Ackerman 


procedure is indicated by the recent 
buying wave that resulted from un- 
wise publicity on proposed radical 
changes in wearing apparel and that 
greatly reduced available wool textile 
supplies. 





1942 Wool Fund Receipts 
From Wool Growers to 


May 1, 1942 
BY STATES: 

DUE 2 5 kos csstecacsceeccai es $ 41.90 
\CatTOPMIA. ini 18.50 
CNN. 5A, -seicccpetxseelg 768.20 
aera iene hl 673.35 
NE i 62.89 
Bites + ois iss ea -20 
| RE Maia, a Bes # 1,523.04 
|, _ + TERSIGaRap ege ene ten CIR 39.90 
New Mexico  ........22...5-..05 132.05 
North: Dakota -:-<.:..<-34 27.55 
OI oa ee 12.30 
South Dakota’ q..2..22..:5..-4: 905.91 
2 eee, Fe tetera tae ade” 98.05 
po” NNER See ee des NE 384.70 
Washington . 2225-0052 si 4.60 
WYOTIAE hee cc deiccccens igs - 1,471.23 

Pacific Wool Growers 
(Not allocated) .............. 367.75 
$6,532.12 


BY DEALERS: ; 
Adams & Leland, Inc......... $ 87.90 
Colonial Wool Company.... 230.70 
Dewey Gould and Company 1,026.34 
M. E. Hafner Wool Co....... 715.70 
Hallowell, Jones & Donald 447.30 
Merrion and Wilkins.......... 1,992.43 
Munro, Kincaid, 


Wagenill, Inc. | ..........:..... 508.55 
Pacific Wool Growers........ 367.75 
S. Silberman and Sons........ 209.30 

BY STATE ASSOCIATIONS: 
California Wool Growers 

ApeoctaGom foie 18.50 
Idaho Wool Growers 

BRO CRTIOR nossa enerescne es, 182.10 
Texas Sheep and Goat 

Raisers’ Association ...... 95.95 
Washington Wool Growers 

Association ...................... 4.00 
Wyoming Wool Growers 

RRBOCRMIOR | ici 645.60 

$6,532.12 











It is the policy of the American 
Wool Council at this time to promote 
the care of existing supplies of woolens 
and to discourage scare buying either 
of unneeded woolen products or of 
substitutes for woolen products when 
they appear on the market. 
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BIG GATES LITTLE [HINGES || 
JOE BUSH dF | PETER SPRAYNOZZLE | 
iN} i E 
utd... tenn ota Hehe’ oa - tN let. elec hiss, 


AYBE it’s because this is the month of May, with its 

Memorial Day, that Joe Bush and me got to thinking 

of Pa and Ma, or Paw and Maw, Mother and Dad, Father 

and Mother—how we called our parents depending on 

what part of the country we were brought up in and where 
we spent our youth. 

Joe Bush says the more years he puts behind him, the 
farther back the memory line runs into the past, until to 
most of us, Mother and Dad are so nearly one that there 
is no picture of one without the other. We want to com- 
memorate the memory of both of them. What made our 
home what it was was the “team work” of Pa and Ma. 

Joe Bush, being the oldest in his family of eleven, 
seven brothers and four sisters, learned many things from 
Pa that the others learned from one another. Joe says 
his first recollection of Pa was when he sat on Pa’s lap 
driving “Doll and Bess” hitched to the mower. Sure Pa 
had a good grip on the lines just back of Joe’s hands but 
that did not rob Joe of any of the glory of his importance. 

It was Pa who made a fishhook of a pin, a fish line 
from a piece of string, and a pole cut from a willow thicket 
when Pa and Joe went fishing in old “ ’Leven Mile” on a 
rainy day when the catfish were biting. It made no dif- 
ference to Joe who caught the fish, just so Joe could carry 
them home to show Ma. 

It was Pa who taught Joe how to swing a scythe, tie 
a bundle of grain with a straw band; how to milk a cow, 
curry a hoss, shear a sheep, kill and dress a hog; what kind 
of wood to use, what hog meat to cut and hang in the 
smoke house; how to make kraut, apple butter, and what 
kind of apples made the best cider. 

It was Pa who taught Joe how to harness a horse and 
fit a collar, train a colt to work, set a shoe, treat a spavin 
or a ringbone, grind an ax or a sickle, prune a fruit tree; 
taught him how to know a water sprout from fruit bearing 
wood; how to sow wheat, oats and barley, shuck and break 
corn out of the husk; how to cut and fell a tree, build a 
stake and rider fence. Joe Bush says, as he looks back, 
Pa never took any time out to teach him those things, just 
sort of taught him, Joe says, as they went about the farm, 
teaching by precept and example. 

And then Joe says about five o’clock when the first 
whiff of smoke came from the kitchen chimney, Pa would 
send Joe to the house to help Ma get supper ready, carry 
in the wood, fill the wood box, bring in fresh water from 
the well, get the cows in from the pasture, gather the eggs, 
feed the chickens, turkeys, ducks and geese. Then it was 
that Ma, also by precept and example, taught Joe many 
things that he has never forgotten. ; 

After supper Joe helped Pa bed down the horses and 
cows in the “tie-up,” feed the hogs, lock the door to the 
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henhouse, chore around, split kindling for the morning 
fire, help Ma with the dishes, then set awhile, Pa with his 
pipe and the home-town weekly, Ma with her darning 
yarn, and Joe with his last Christmas book, until bedtime 
when Joe and Pa would step out on the back porch to 
read the sky for tomorrow’s weather forecast while Ma 
laid the fire in the kitchen stove for tomorrow’s breakfast, 

That’s sort of a thumbnail sketch of the boyhood days 
of Joe Bush, as it will be a sketch of the boyhood days of 
many of the men with gray in their hair who will read this 
Big Gates on Little Hinges column in the National Wool 
Grower. 

In after years when Joe came home from the Spanish 
American War, Joe taught Pa many things: how to put 
on and tighten a fan-belt, clean a carburetor, set a timer, 
grind in a valve, put new rings on the cylinders, clean a 
clogged pipe line, change a tire and patch a tube, run a 
tractor mower, a buck rake, a power driven header, or a 
power driven cycle grinder. 

But like Joe Bush says, a man or boy can’t love a 
power machine as you can the “old gray mare and the bay 
colt.” Running a ranch without livestock is like running 
a ranch or farm by remote control from a home in town. It 
maybe a good farm or ranch but it’s not the old farm home 
of our boyhood: it lacks the unity of the farm family. 
There are too many diversified interests. Instead of little 
Joe trailing Pa, he’s packed off to kindergarten. Pa has 
his luncheon club, Ma her bridge club. Joe and me have 
been in many houses, big houses in town, that are places 
where men and boys have their meals and washing done; 
a big house has but little of the home. 

Maybe when this round of the world wrangle is over 
and the people get a chance to look at the expense account, 
farmers and ranchers will sell their house in town and 
move back to a more comfortable one “down on the farm” 
or out on the ranch. There will be a “back-to-the-farm” 
movement that will be good for the soul of America, one 
that will knit together the farm family when folks will 
live again from the smoke house, the kraut and pickle 
barrel, the pork barrel, with a Sunday dinner from the 
flocks in the poultry yard, instead of a morsel packed in a 
tin container. 

Anyway in this month of May, with its Memorial Day, 
Joe and me have our memories not only of a Father and 
Mother that have gone, but of our boyhood with Pa and 
Ma “down on the farm.” And the Good Lord who gave 
us the loving arms of our Mother to protect us in our 
infancy and the strong arm of our Dad to provide for us 
will have provided a proper reception for Father and 
Mother in his Kingdom of Love. 

Peter Spraynozzle of Sheepfold 


The National Wool Grower 
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CORRIEDALE INC. 


Breeders of Corriedale sheep exclusively 
since 1918 


HERBERT T. BLOOD, Pres. 
1635 East 13th Ave. 


Denver, Colo. 








North Salt Lake 


THE FIRST INTER-MOUNTAIN 
LIVESTOCK MARKET 


Why not market your livestock 
thru bonded Commission Firms 
who have experienced sales- 
men to secure you the Top Dol- 
lar for your cattle, hogs and 
sheep thru competitive bidding? 


For the best of service bill your 
shipments to Feed at North Salt 


Lake. Our day and night crews 
are always ready to serve you. 


SALT LAKE UNION 
STOCK YARDS 


NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 
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(Continued from page 12) 


Roseburg, Douglas County 


We are getting warm, sunny days 
with occasional showers (April 28), 
and everything is growing fine, so we 
should have good lambs again here 
this season in western Oregon. 


Walter C. Priddy 
Union, Union County 


This has been a very slow, back- 
ward spring with the grass not so good 
as usual (April 15). Most of the ewes 
and lambs in this locality nearly al- 
ways go to grass around the 20th of 
March; this year it was April 5 before 
we could turn them out and then it 
was on short grass. Lambing is over 
and the number of lambs saved is 
smaller than average. 

Some wool has been contracted, but 
there hasn’t been much activity lately. 

Our coyote losses are about the same 


as in previous years. 
D. E. Richards 





Ample facilities for long or short feed. 


50,000 Sheep With Up-to-Date 
Shearing and Dipping Facilities. 


STOP AT MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Tired and travel weary livestock do not sell to best advantage. Place your livestock in normal 
condition by using our facilities for feed and rest. 
Best of feed and water with expert attendants night and day. 


Livestock for Kansas City, St. Joseph, St. Louis, Chicago, or any destination beyond Kan- 
sas City may be billed to stop at Morris for feed and make the best of connections to destination. 
CAPACITY : 


Write or wire for complete informatiog. 


MORRIS FEED YARDS 
Located 10 Miles West of Kansas City. 
Operated by SETH N. PATTERSON and ARTHUR HILL 
Office 920 Live Steck Exchange Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


160 cars cattle; good pens; good 
grain bunks and hay racks. 








Union St 





SERVICE AND SATISFACTION 
Go hand in hand when marketing your lambs at. Ogden. 


That market is keenly interested in again handling your shipments. 
Last year nearly one million head of sheep and lambs sold there. 


To secure the most net with minimum of expense, bill ’em to 
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OGDEN 
SUTAH 
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WASHINGTON 


Temperatures have ranged near or 
somewhat below normal, the last week 
being coldest. Precipitation was scat- 
tered, and only light to moderate, oc- 
curring chiefly over western counties 
late in the month. Pastures and 
ranges are making steady improve- 
ment though not rapid; however, most 
livestock are doing without hay, ex- 
cepting possibly over the more north- 
ern areas where forage is appreciably 
retarded. Livestock are in satisfactory 
condition. 


Ellensburg, Kittitas County 


“Cold and backward” describes the 
spring season in this part of the coun- 
try; not so much grass as usual and 
feed only fair (April 26). We are 
about through lambing and the crop 
is 10 per cent below that of last year 
in numbers. 


Fine territory wools have been sell- 
ing at around 39 and 40 cents. It is 
estimated that about 75 per cent of 
the clip has been sold. 


Our operating costs are 25 per cent 
above those of last year; the labor 
situation is our main problem, how- 
ever. 

Brontley Holt 


IDAHO 


Mild weather prevailed, only the 
last week being a little cooler, but 
still favorable. Light scattered show- 
ers of rain occurred, with some snow 
late in the month in higher elevations. 
Moisture is sufficient for range and 
crop needs, but winds dried top farm 
soils. Meadows, pastures and ranges 
are slow because of recent cold nights. 
Livestock are in good condition. 


Bliss, Gooding County 


This is the worst spring in history: 
cold, windy, and no rain since Febru- 
ary 5 in this section. We have started 
the sheep north fifteen days early 
(April 23). 

S. W. McClure 


se 








MONTANA 


Temperatures were mostly season- 
able, and rather favorable for pastur- 
age and hay crops, but low tempera- 
tures near the close were unfavorable. 
Light to moderate amounts of precipi- 
tation occurred as scattered showers 
of rain and snow. Inclement weather 
the last week was unfavorable for 
lambing. Winter feed shortages in 
places left a few thin cattle, but as a 
rule livestock are in satisfactory con- 
dition. Early grass is furnishing con- 
siderable feed. 


Quietus, Big Horn County 


We have had cold wet weather, but 
the grass is good now (April 25). 

Lambing yields are below those of 
last year; the number saved is 10 per 
cent short of the 1941 figure. 

Sales of shorn yearlings at $10.50 
for fine wools and $11 for crossbreds 
have been reported recently. No wool 
has been sold here yet; we are trying 
to get the ceiling price. 

Production costs are mounting, be- 
ing about 25 per cent higher than in 
1941, although getting sufficient help 
of a kind that will do us any good is 
our chief difficulty at present. 

The coyote situation is improving 
as a result of the cooperation of sheep- 
men with the Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice in the employment of hunters. 

W. B. Bales 


Augusta, Lewis & Clark County 


The weather during April was dis- 
agreeable and cold and the feed not 
plentiful but enough to do (April 25). 
. Grass, however, has been coming along 

nicely the last ten days. It has been 
much colder here this spring than in 
the past two or three years. 

The lamb crop is from 10 to 15 per 
cent below last year’s so far and will 
probably be generally short, largely 
on account of scarcity of good help. 
Blackfaced yearling ewes out of the 
wool are being contracted at $11 to 
$12 a head and crossbreds at $10. 

No activity at all in wool lately, but 
only about 10 per cent of the clip is 
still in the possession of the growers. 
No shearing has been done yet. 

Coyotes are more numerous than a 
year ago as less trapping was done 
last winter. 

W. L. Barrett 
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Miles City, Custer County 


We have had normal weather for 
April and the range feed is a little 
better than average (April 24). Mois- 
ture, however, is needed north of 
Yellowstone. 


In the lambing done so far, which 
amounts to about 10 per cent of the 
bands, the number of lambs saved 
per 100 ewes is about the same as in 
previous years. 


Some yearling ewes out of the wool 
have been sold at $9.50 a head. About 
half of the wool clip has been con- 
tracted, although there has been little 
activity lately. Shearing will probably 
cost us 1714 cents per head with 
board; prices at the pens will depend 
on costs of labor and supplies. The 
labor situation is quite serious with 
us now, and running expenses are up 
20 per cent. Government trappers 
and airplane hunters have thinned 
coyotes out quite a bit in this part of 
the country. 

Roland B. Bannister 


Rosebud, Rosebud County 


Feed on the range is better this 
spring than in any recent previous 
years (April 23). Our lambing per- 
centages are about average. We do 
not start shearing until June and not 
much wool has been sold in the Miles 
City territory yet. The wool is very 
clean this year and has a well-grown 
staple; it will shrink 60 per cent or 
less. 


Government and airplane hunters 
have worked our territory the last two 


=—y VACCINES 
and SUPPLIES 
Protect Your Flock from 


HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA 
Vaccinate with the Genuine 


FRANKLIN BACTERINS 
FRANKLIN DRENCH POWDER 
FRANKLIN NO-DRAW DRENCH . 
FRANKLIN TETRA CAPSULES 4 


years, keeping coyote numbers dow, 
We are having trouble in getting 
efficient labor. 
Barley Brothers 





WHY PAY HIGH PRICES FOR 
PURE POWDERED 


PHENOTHIAZINE 


Write for our special prices for 
large growers and directions for mak- 
ing your own drench, 


GREEVER'S 
Chilhowie, Va. 














BRANDS 
MORE SHEEP 







SCOURS OUT 
BRANDS WET or DRY 

DOES NOT MAT FIBRES 
DOES NOT INJURE WOOL or HIDE 


Oldest, most widely used brand. Avail- 
able in black, red, green. Recommended 
and sold by leading wool associations. 
For sale also by dealers or direct from 
William Cooper & Nephews, Inc.,, 
1921 Clifton Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


for 40 years “‘The Standard Brand of the West” 









for this FREE \= 


# Sheep Booklet 


Helpful data on the 
prevention of diseases. 
im Dozens of dependable 
items for care of Sheep. 

A postal will bring it. 


Serum COMPANY 


OENVER KANSAS CITY EL PASO MARFA 
WICHITA ALLIANCE SALT LAKE CITY 
AMARILLO FT. WORTH 
LOB ANGELES 
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Hammond, Carter County 


There is an abundance of old grass 
this spring, which will be a great help 
to range stock (April 6). Conditions 
generally the last three weeks have 
been above average. A few outfits are 
lambing now, but not very many: 

About three fourths of the wool clip 
has been contracted at prices ranging 
from 38 to 43 cents, with a few clips 
making 44 cents. The wool grades 
mostly as half blood with some three- 
eighths. 

The good work of our trappers is 
reducing coyote losses. 

Operating costs are up about 25 per 
cent. 

The efforts of the National Wool 
Growers Association are 100 per cent 
for the good of the industry. There 
is one project, however, that I would 
like to see put over, and that is a reg- 
istration of sheep brands. We have 
very little protection in connection 
with the inspection of sheep going 
from one state to another. 

At our Carter County wool growers’ 
meeting the third of April, there was 
some discussion on this point. Some 
of the men were of the opinion that 
a paint brand would not work. I can’t 
see why it wouldn’t in the event that 
the brand was registered. Each sheep- 
man should be made to put the brand 
on a certain place upon the sheep, just 
as we have to do with horses and 
cattle. I think this can be done and 
would help solve the problem of catch- 
ing up with the trucking thieves. 

James Archibald 


Valier, Pondera County 


While an abundance of moisture 
has made the spring range good (April 
6), we had to feed straight through 
March, using much more feed for that 
time of year than in the previous 
three. 

In the lambing done so far the per 
centage of lambs saved is as good or 
better than last year. 

From 85 to 90 per cent of the wool 
clip has been signed up. The wool runs 
strong to half blood with a shrinkage 
of 57 to 62 per cent and contract prices 
were between 35 to 43 cents. Shearing 
has not started. 

Expenses are running at least 20 
per cent higher than in 1941 and we 
are having extreme difficulty in get- 
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ting efficient help. There is a reduc- 
tion in coyote losses as the result of 


zood work of government trappers. 
Walter Armstrong 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Temperatures were mostly favor- 
able for spring grass growth, and the 
light to moderate, scattered showers 
were ample for needed moisture. The 
last week’s rains and snows were ap- 
preciably heavier and more helpful, 
over western counties. Many grain 
fields are being pastured. Pastures are 
improving. Livestock are good. 


Rapid City, Pennington County 


This section has had considerable 
rainfall in the past week, perhaps 
three inches, and it is still raining 
(April 25), so we are assured of ample 
feed. 

A considerable amount of wool has 
been sold, mostly around 40 to 43 
cents, with a few clips at 44 cents and 
one at 45. 

H. J. Devereaux 


St. Onge, Lawrence County 


We've had very good weather dur- 
ing most of April, the first part being 


very pleasant and the last five days 
(from the 20th to the 25th) bringing 
us considerable rainfall. The ranges 
are in very good shape (the 25th), 
with lots of grass, weeds and seasonal 
feeds. 

Some of the small flocks lambing in ~ 
the early part of April have a yield 
of better than 110 per cent. Range 
lambing starts between April 25 and 
May 1. 

It is claimed that 70 per cent of 
the wool which grades three-eighths 
and half blood has been contracted at 
40 to 44% cents. 

J. H. Widdoss 


WYOMING 


Unseasonably warm weather pre- 
vailed until the closing week which 
was rather cold. Precipitation was 
quite light and scattered, though 
larger amounts came to southeastern 
counties where conditions were more 
favorable. The cold, wet weather how- 
ever was unfavorable for lambing, 
calving and shearing, some losses be- 
ing reported. Most livestock are in 
good condition. 


Lovell, Big Horn County 


Range conditions are good here, a 
little better probably than at this time 
last year (April 26). Recent trans- 
actions in wool have been on a 32- to 
44-cent basis. Only about 25 per cent 
of the clip is left in the possession of 
the growers. 

Wages and everything else have 
gone up the past year, making running 
expenses about 20 per cent higher. 

V. S. Showalter 


Wheatland, Platte County 


The early part of April was warm 
and dry; the latter part, unusually wet. 
Prospects for feed on the spring range 
are good (the 27th). 

There haven’t been any sales of 
yearling ewes here; they are asking 
$11 to $12 for them. I do not think 
more than 15 per cent of the wool has 
been contracted and none at all re- 
cently. Some time ago from 36 to 38 
cents was paid. In my opinion the 
lack of a satisfactory marketing sys- 
tem for our wool is the great prob- 


lem of the industry today. 
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CHARLES STEEL 


recommends N F Mi A WORM CAPSULES 


Charles H. Steel, Brookfield Farm, Eaton Rapids, 
Michigan, Dean of Michigan Shepherds, was made 
Sir Knight of the Golden Fleece in 1937. Mr. Steel 
has been a breeder and exhibitor of Shropshire sheep 


for twenty years and has produced many champions. 
Pictured is the Shropshire ram which was grand 
champion at the Michigan State Fair in 1937 and 
1938. Mr. Steel also had grand champion in 1939 
and 1940, and Michigan bred champion in 1941. 


Mr. Steel says: “I am so thoroughly satisfied since 
using Nema Worm Capsules that I am glad to recom- 
mend them to other breeders. My sheep are treated 
regularly with Nema Worm Capsules, and I use 


them every thirty days during the pasture season.” 


Greater production of meat and wool is needed 
from each animal. That demands thrifty animals free 
from worms. Use Nema Worm Capsules to remove 
stomach worms in your sheep and goats, large round- 
worms in hogs, and hookworms in dogs, cats and 
foxes. Nema Worm Capsules are an effective worm 
remedy produced with exacting scientific care. Al- 
ways ready and easy to give, and low in cost, Nema 
Worm Capsules are made in various sizes for 
administering to animals 
of different ages and 
weights. 


* SEND FOR FREE WORM BOOKLET-—Illustrated, Helpful and Practical 
Write to Animal Industry Department, Desk N-13- E 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Capsule forceps and mouth spread- 


ers for administering Nema Worm 
Capsules are available at drug stores. 


DRUG STORES SELL NEMA WORM CAPSULES 


The National Wool Grower 





